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Three Good Reasons Why You Should Buy 
Mitchell “Betterbilt”’ Playground Equipment 


Safety 


FIRST: Mitchell “Betterbilt” [Equipment 
* is designed and built to afford the 
ereatest possible safety. The many photos in the 


‘Betterbilt” catalog clearly illustrate the exceptional 
ruggedness which is characteristic of the entire 





“Betterbilt” line. 


Improved New Style Bolt 


Type Fitting Durability 
Safety and Durability go 
SECOND: hand ‘te heel in the sili 


facture of “Betterbilt” playground apparatus. Tee- 
ters, Swings and Merry-Whirls are sturdily con- 
structed to insure durability. Each article is built 
to endure the ravages of carefree playtimes indefi- 
nitely. 


Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground equipment repre- 
sents an investment that becomes negligible when 
pro-rated over the years of its usefulness. 


xtra Sturdy Connection Kconomy 
and Bracing of Slides 
THIRD: As Milwaukee is one of the 
° largest manufacturing centers, 


raw materials such as Malleable Iron, Steel, Bolts, 
etc., can be purchased for less money. The com- 
bined facilities enable us to sell the finest equipment 
at the lowest cost and we guarantee MITCHELL 
BETTERBILT PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


to be satisfactory under all conditions. 


Send today for the Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground 
catalog. Read it. Study the illustrations. It will 
show you the three good reasons why you should 
buy Mitchell equipment. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1805 Forest Home Avenue 





7 
Large Safety Hand Loops ‘. 
on Slides Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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The World at Play 


The Brimming Cup.—A colored boy at Penn 
School, South Carolina, declared: “I don’t care 
how hard I work—I have a baseball game behind 
me and have a baseball game before me on Satur- 


day.” 


A Bit of Americanism.—In connection with 
the campaign for an amendment to the state con- 
stitution of Alabama which was brought before 
the voters on November 6, the American Legion 
of Birmingham sent out 7,500 post cards which 
read as follows: 

Dear Comrade: 

In line with our Americanism program your at- 
tention is invited to the ballot you will be handed 
at the polls next Tuesday. The American Legion 
has always stood for Community Service, better 
Parks and Playgrounds, and the City of Birming- 
ham is asking the people of this state at Tues- 
day's voting to Vote for Amendment No. 6, which 
will in no wise affect taxation throughout Ala- 
bama, but will give the people of Birmingham 
the right to decide for themselves whether or not 
these proposed developments shall be carried out. 
Legion Field is one of these projects. 

Let’s put over this bit of Americanism! 


Are You Puzzled About Your Young 
People’s Program ?—This was the question asked 
in the circular announcing the Recreation Institute 
held November fifth to ninth at 7:30 to 9:30 
p. m. under the auspices of the Recreation Coun- 
cil of the Louisville Community Chest. The sub- 
jects included games for youths, intermediate, 
senior and young people’s groups and typical pro- 
grams for parties, picnics and social evenings. 
Instruction was given in song leadership and 
there were short discussions of play psychology, 
leadership and standards. <A fee of $1.00 was 
charged to defray the cost of clerical and other 
incidental expenses. Registration was limited to 
200, only four members from each church being 
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Anticipatory Retrospect.—Recently the state- 
ment was made that morality and citizenship de- 
pend in no considerable measure on “anticipatory 
retrospect.”” Where imagination can be developed 
to the point that young people can anticipate the 
joy they will have in remembering satisfactory 
conduct, a great victory has been won. Surely 
play and recreation have much to do with develop- 
ing such imagination. So many moral defeats in 
childhood come from a short time view and a 
failure to remember what in the past has proved 
to have long time satisfaction. 


What About the Free Hours?—A clipping 
from a California newspaper says: 

The children in the California schools have 

8760 hours in the year. 

1000 hours are spent at school. 

2229 hours are spent in sleep. 

750 hours are spent in eating and cleanliness. 

4090 hours are spent in leisure. 

How are the 4090 leisure hours spent ? 


Playground Accidents Decrease.— Adoption 
of a safety plan on the Los Angeles playgrounds 
whereby certain boys and girls are delegated to 
exercise vigilance in the prevention of accidents 
has caused a drop in the average of accidents on 
all playgrounds, according to the report of George 
Hjelte, superintendent of recreation. In _ the 
twenty-four months preceding the adoption of the 
plan, there were seventy-six accidents among a 
total of 3,724,483 people attending the play- 
grounds, but in the fifteen months after its adop- 
tion there were eighty-three mishaps among an 
attendance of 6,508,413—a reduction from 2.04 
per 100,000 to 1.27. 





Christodora House Opens New Building.— 
Many opportunities for recreation are offered in 
the beautiful new sixteen story building recently 
erected in Tompkins Square by Christodora 
House, one of New York’s oldest settlements. 


The new building was made possible by the gener- 
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osity of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, who 
for many years have been interested in the settle- 
ment. A large gymnasium and beautiful swim- 
ming pool are not the least of the recreation fa- 
cilities. There are game rooms equipped for 
billiards, and for small table games and many 
opportunities for working in arts and crafts and 
domestic science \n entire floor is devoted to 
the use of the music school with practice rooms 
and a concert hall which can also be used for 
dramatic purposes. A beautiful room furnished 
in Italian style is dedicated to the use of Christo- 
dora’s Poets’ Guild, one of the unique develop- 
ments of the settlement. 

The lower five floors of the house are devoted 
to activities of the settlement. The nine upper 
floors are given over to housing, and accommoda- 
tions for 154 people in addition to the staff are 
provided. There are delightful suites of two and 
three sunny, attractively furnished rooms which 
are rented to young men and women who are 
studying or working in New York City. A spa- 
cious and attractive lounge and library are pro- 
vided for these residents on the fourth floor. 
Transients and other groups are accommodated 
as space allows at least for the first year. 


Resolutions on the Use of Leisure.—In the 
North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers 
held at Raleigh, North Carolina, November 13 
to 15th, Eugene T. Lies of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America spoke on the 
subject, “Why Community Recreation Is Impor- 
tant.” At the close of the session, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

“Whereas, the 
Parents and Teachers has stressed at this con- 
vention the subject, ‘Wise Use of Leisure,’ be- 


North Carolina Congress of 


lieving that the modern leisure time situation 
presents one of the most complex problems we 
have to deal with, and that it is still unsolved 
in sO many communities; Therefore, Be it Re- 
solved, that we hereby express our conviction that 
its solution will depend upon the cooperative ef- 
forts of home, school, church, and community, 
each doing its part in upholding idealism in life, 
in developing wholesome interests and in provid- 
ing opportunities for constructive play and recre- 
ation; Be it Resolved, also, that we hereby stress 
the need in each city and town for a wholesome 
leisure program looking to the prevention of de- 
linquency, the furthering of community morale, 
and the enhancement of joyous living.” 


AT PLAY 


Roof Playgrounds.—Roof playgrounds for 
all future apartment houses and where possible 
on present structures were urged by Health Com- 
missioner S. W. Wynne of New York City at a 
meeting of the Building Managers and Owners 
Association. 

“These roof playgrounds,” said Dr. Wynne, 
“need not add much to the cost of the apartment 
house. Aside from the cost of a protecting screen 
and an extra toilet room, there would be little 
additional outlay. The screen would make the 
roof safe for the children as well as the pedestrian, 
and enable the parents to have the knowledge 
that their children were at hand and in safety. 
My idea would be to have these roof playgrounds 
similar to those on public buildings and schools 
where accidents are well nigh impossible. 

“In addition to the protection against accidents 
the plan proposed would mean healthier children. 
For on the roof, away from all danger, they could 
romp and play in the sunshine and open air in- 
stead of being cooped up in their homes or in ill- 
lighted and badly ventilated courts. And for 
rainy days or inclement ones, a portion of the 
basements set off for a playground would be an 
admirable adjunct to the scheme. 

“The individual apartment house playground 
has been found successful in the more pretentious 
apartment houses, and there is no reason for 
their not being just as popular and effective in 
apartment houses occupied by the middle and 
poorer classes. It is a reform which the people 
sooner or later will be demanding.” 


Home Play in Youngstown, Ohio.—The 
Playground Association of Youngstown, Ohio, in 
cooperation with other local agencies, conducted 
last summer the first back yard playground cam- 
paign which the city has had. Of the 100 entries 
in the campaign, most were in yards whose own- 
ers were not interested in gardens, but a few by 
building fences were able to have both gardens 
and playgrounds. Several owners caught the play 
spirit and spent hours of their time as volunteer 
playground directors. A number of families not 
included in the official 100 caught the playground 
equipment idea and installed small sand bins and 
swings for their own children. It was discovered 
that garages were splendid places in which to 
hang swings. 


Child Labor Day.—Child Labor Day, an an- 
nual observation fostered each year by the Na- 
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tional Child Labor Committee, will be celebrated 
in 1929 during the last week in January. The 
day will be observed in synagogues on January 
26, in churches on January 27 and in schools and 
clubs on January 28. Individuals or organiza- 
tions desiring posters and leaflets for distribution 
may secure them free of charge from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Report of Royal Commission on London 
Squares.—An interesting survey is this study of 
London Squares, the purpose of which is: “To in- 
quire and report on the squares and similar open 
spaces existing in the area of the Administrative 
County of London with special reference to the 
conditions on which they are held and used and 
the desirability of their preservation as open 
spaces and to recommend whether any or all of 
them should be permanently safeguarded against 
any use detrimental to their character as open 
spaces and if so, by what means and on what 
terms and conditions.” 

Copies may be secured for 95c each from the 
British Library of Information, 5 East 45th 
Street, New York. 


A Playground in Canton, China.—The in- 
teresting news comes to the Association that the 
Canton, China, Y. W. C. A. is conducting a play- 
ground on a piece of land purchased from the 
government, formerly the site of an old temple 
or ancestral hall of the Bannermen. At first 
there was no leadership. The playground was 
mobbed and so much damage was done that it was 
necessary to ask the police to stop the children 
from coming on it. For the past few months a 
playground director has been in charge, who has 
developed a number of volunteer leaders. Young 
people’s clubs have been organized, which are at- 
tracting many boys and girls. There has been 
a marked improvement in the behavior of the 
children. 


Movies for Lepers.—The headline, “Lepers to 
See Movies in Exile,” cannot fail to bring a thrill. 
The loneliness of being shut out of the ordinary 
world of affairs must be beyond any description, 
and there is great comfort in knowing that con- 
tact with the outside world is to be given through 
the showing of motion pictures to the leper col- 
onies. 


Whatever goes to a leper colony must remain 


there. The films once shown must not be shown 
elsewhere. The late General Leonard Wood was 
one of the first to stress the importance of send- 
ing films to the lepers. Recently prints of thirty- 
one separate motion pictures were donated and 
shipped for use in the leper colonies. 

A 100% Budget Increase in Knoxville.— 
The City Council of Knoxville, Tennessee, by a 
unanimous vote, granted the Bureau of Recreation 
of that city a budget of $45,465.40 for the en- 
suing fiscal year. This sum represents an in- 
crease of over 100%, as last year’s budget was 
$21,230.00 and the previous year’s allocation $13,- 
000.00. A municipal golf course is one of the 
new acquisitions of the Bureau. Other expan- 
sions have already been worked out in the athletic 
program, including social recreation activities for 
negroes. Fred C. Parkhurst, N. R. S. ’28, has 
been retained as assistant superintendent with the 
development of municipal athletics as his major 
work. Miss E. Ruth Goddard will be in charge 
of social recreation and J. A. Nance will have 
leadership activities for negroes. The Council 
also voted $40,000 to start development of a 200- 
acre island in the Tennessee River as a combined 
airport and recreation park. The Recreation Bu- 
reau will have charge of both. 


San Francisco’s Newest Playground.—A 
new and unique playground known as Douglass 
Playground has recently been added to the San 
Francisco play facilities. It was dedicated on 
October 27th. The ground which has been hewn 
out of rocky, hilly slopes, nestles in a secluded 
section, commanding a striking view of the city 
lying many hundreds of feet below. 


A New Recreation Department.—The newly 
organized Department of Recreation of the board 
of park commissioners of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has issued a report of the activities of its first 
summer. The department operated nineteen 
playgrounds, sixteen of which were on park prop- 
erty and three on school grounds. There were 
a number of special events such as inter-play- 
ground swimming meets and junior and inter- 
mediate tennis tournaments. A Picnic Bureau 
performed active service. In cooperation with the 
Recreation Council, the Department closed six 
streets for play period once a week under trained 
leadership—a venture which proved very suc- 
cessful. 
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Projects in Norfolk.—Five major develop- 
ments are under way in Norfolk, Virginia. These 
include the improvement of Barraud—a tract of 
14 acres facing the water, for a colored park, 
playground and bathing beach; the development 
of a tract of five acres already owned by the city 
adjoining a high school; the purchase of 29 acres 
in Larchmont on which an athletic field has al- 
ready been laid out, and the development as. a 
colored playground of a tract formerly occupied 
by the city stables. The fifth project is the con- 
struction of a golf course and bathing beach at 
Ocean View, about twelve miles from the city, but 
within the city limits. Concessions at this place 
have two years to run, but the city will be ready 
at the end of that time to take over the operation 
of this great project, the cost of which will be re- 
tired in twelve years by the appropriation of a 
portion of the bus fares, the fees from the golf 
course and by the sale of residence tracts in one 


tract facing the golf course. 


Brooklyn’s Municipal Golf Course.—Dyker 
Beach Golf Course has been operated by the De- 
partment of Parks of Brooklyn since June Ist, 
1928. In the five months’ period from June to 
November Ist, according to Park Commissioner 
James J. Browne, 40,000 rounds of golf have 
been played at a profit to the city of $20,000. 
The Park Department was allowed $16,000 by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment for 
maintenance and equipment for the operation of 
the course from June Ist until the end of this 
year. Since June Ist, the department has had a 
gross income of about $36,000 for permits, caddy 
badges and concessions at the golf course, making 
the profit a very substantial one. Twelve thou- 
sand and forty season permits have been issued 
at $10 each. Players without these permits pay 
a fee of $1.00 per round. 

Of the popularity of the course there can be 
no doubt. On many Sundays five and six hun- 
dred people use the course, the record day being 
Sunday, September 9, when 627 golfers played. 
On October 7th, a new record was established 
for daily play permits when 394 persons paid 
$1.00 each to use the course. 


Fort Wayne Opens Municipal Golf Course. 
—The Board of Park Commissioners of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, on August first opened its first 
municipal golf course—a nine-hole course. For 
the half year one hundred and ten season tickets 
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were sold at six dollars each. The charge for one 
round was fixed at thirty-five cents; for two sixty 
cents. Six thousand six hundred and four games 
were played during August and receipts amounted 
to five thousand dollars. A _ second nine-hole 


course will be opened in the spring. 


On a Budget of $11,000.—Approximately 
$11,000 represents the budget of Waco, Texas, a 
community of about 50,000. On this amount the 
Recreation Department has maintained a superin- 
tendent of recreation and four year-round work- 
ers, and five summer playground directors. One 
year-round center and four summer playgrounds 
were conducted and there has been a well de- 
veloped program of athletics and service to the 
community with activities of many kinds. Girls’ 
club work has been maintained and a negro de- 
partment with a wide range of activities has been 
established under the leadership of a full-time 


negro worker. 


Sunday Sports in Massachusetts.—Sunday 
sports in Massachusetts won a decisive victory, 
according to the New York Times. One thousand 
two hundred and thirteen of the State’s 1,605 
election precincts, including Boston complete, gave 
577,343 affirmative votes and 304,738 negatives 
to the referendum. ‘The way is now clear for the 
passage of an act to legalize Sunday baseball 
between two and six p. m. in cities and towns that 
favor it under local option. Indoor sports, such 
as boxing, arena hockey, racing and hunting will 
not be allowed, but outdoor hockey and outdoor 
athletic contests, professional or amateur, are per- 


missible with municipal consent. 


Newark Receives Park Gift.—The city of 
Newark, New Jersey, has received a large sum 
of money for city parks from the estate of Miss 
Alice W. Hayes, a descendant of the City’s Foun- 
der. The parks made possible through the gift 
—and the city officials are said to have two sites 





in mind—are to bear the Hayes family name. 
They will, it is expected, have playground and 


other recreation facilities. 


“When Daddy Plays.”—‘They tell a story at 
the Recreation Department,” says an article in 
the Quarterly Municipal Review of Houston, 
Texas, of a man who literally had the time of 
his life at a Community Center recently. 

“This man, the father of a large family, had 
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not played since he was fourteen years old. He 
had gone to work at that age, married young and 
taken on responsibilities which left him no time 
for play. 

“He had to be persuaded to come to the center 
the first night. Other fathers were there with 
their children—young boys and girls in their ’teens 
who were finding outlet for that gang spirit 
through neighborhood clubs and party groups. 

“An extra man was needed to complete a group 
contest. This father was drafted and reluctantly 
responded. ‘I'll never miss another play night,’ 
he told the community center director after the 
games. ‘I had forgotten how to play—forgotten 
but now 





how it felt to turn loose and be carefree 
that I have learned again, I will be here when 
the doors are opened in the future.” 


A Dads’ Club.—Mobile, Alabama, has a Dads’ 
Club with a membership of 400 men who meet 
several times a year in the high school. They 
come together not only to discuss the welfare of 
the youth of Mobile, but to have a social time as 
well. At the last town meeting, the Dads’ Club 
got behind the plan to secure more play areas and 
their influence resulted in success. 


The Parks of Westchester County.—The 
1928 report of the Westchester Park Commission, 
of which Jay Downer is Chief Engineer, is a no- 
table document both from the point of view of 
content and appearance. Beautifully illustrated, 
with a number of pictures showing parks before 
and after improvement, the report tells the his- 
tory of the county park development, the present 
status and future projects and gives in detail 
appropriations and receipts. The many recreation 
facilities provided are described. 


A Municipal Concert in Jacksonville.—An 
audience that numbered more than 1,000 people 
attended the second annual concert given Novem- 
ber &th at the Duval County Armory under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville, Florida, Playground 
and Recreation Department. The evening was 
devoted almost entirely to music with two chorus 
numbers, selections by the Robert E. Lee high 
school orchestra, the George Orner string quar- 
tet and a number of vocalists. 


A Park for Danville, Illinois.——John H. 
Harrison, publisher of the Danville Commerce 
News, has announced the purchase of 233 acres 
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of scenic ground near the city, including the coun- 
try club property, which he has donated to the 
city as a public park. The only condition im- 
posed is that the park be used forever as a public 
playground and that it be known as Harrison 
Park. 


Two New Parks for Wayne County, Mich- 
igan.—By vote of citizens of the Village of 
Plymouth and by gift of a public spirited citizen, 
Wayne County, Michigan, has received two pub- 
lic parks, according to the November eighteenth 
issue of the Detroit News. The citizens voted 
by a large majority to dedicate to the County 
Park Board seventy-five acres of land located on 
the River Rouge outside the village. Dexter M. 
Ferry, Jr., dedicated to the Board a ten-acre lot 
in Livonia township. 


Oak Park Dedicated New Play Center.—On 
November thirteenth, the Playground Board of 
Oak Park, Illinois, dedicated the first of three re- 
cently completed municipal play centers. The 
building consists of one large room with a fire- 
place, the walls of which are decorated with mural 
paintings of characters in children’s stories, sev- 
eral smaller rooms and a kitchen. 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission Ac- 
quires More Land.—Recent acquisitions of land 
by purchase and pending agreements, and proceed- 
ings in entry and appropriations will increase the 
total area of the Palisades Interstate Park of New 
York and New Jersey by over 47,000 acres. 
Harriman State Park in the Highlands of the 
Hudson will benefit most by this increase. 

The Bear Mountain Sports Association, under 
whose auspices sport events are held at Bear 
Mountain, Harriman State Park, announces the 
following skate and ski events during the winter: 

Interstate Skating Championship 

Bear Mountain Skating Handicap 

Metropolitan Ski Tournament, with jumping 
and cross-country run under the auspices of the 
Swedish Ski Club, New York 

Interstate Ski Tournament 

Erie County’s Parks.—The Erie County Park 
system, now four years old, includes among its 
areas Chestnut Ridge park about eighteen miles 
from Buffalo which contains 400 acres, 175 of 
them forest. In the park are thirty-four shelters 
of the Adirondack type and fifty-nine grills for 
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open air cooking. An athletic field is being com- 
pleted in a meadow with a rustic locker house, 
comfort station and bleachers. A bridle path 
skirts a ravine through the park. 

Emery Park, twenty-two miles from Buffalo, 
is another beautiful area in the park system con- 
taining 248 acres of woodland and meadow. The 
old Emery homestead has been converted into a 
comfortable inn. The park itself has been de- 
veloped along much the same lines as Chestnut 
Ridge with an athletic field, children’s playground, 


shelters, ovens and grills. Other properties be- 
longing to the Erie County Park system include 
Como Lake Park and Elliott Creek Park, six 
miles from Buffalo, a popular public picnic 
ground. 

All four of parks are refugees for birds and 
game. 


Know Your Parks.—The Board of Park Com- 


missioners of Baltimore, Maryland, has issued a 


series of attractive little pamphlets, each devoted 


to one of Baltimore’s parks. The origin of the 
park name ; history are given, the facilities 
are described and other interesting facts out- 
lined. 


Out in the Open.—The Westchester Trails 


Association fostered by the Westchester County 


Recreation Commission has stated its purpose as 


follows: ‘To promote and foster appreciation, un- 


derstanding, rvation and use by the com- 


munity of the natural beauties of Westchester 
ssociation has issued a schedule 


county.” The 
outings for 1928-29, giving 


of its fall and winter 
uch trip, the name of the leader 


] | 


and the expens¢ invoived. 


full directions « 


A Cross-Country Run.—On May 17th, the 
Waterloo, Iowa, Recreation Department held its 
first cross-country run. The distance was 2.51 
started and eight finished. The 


of lowa cross-country cap- 


miles. Nine met 
winner, a University 
tain, made the distance over a rough course in 14 


minutes and 31 8/10 seconds. 


A Public Boat House at Cabrillo Beach, 
Los Angeles, California.—A public boat house 
at Cabrillo Beach to be operated by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department of Los An- 
geles was recently officially opened to the public. 
To secure names for the boats, which may be 
rented at a nominal rate by the hour or the day, 


This contest, 


a boat naming contest was held. 
which was open to all the playground boys and 
girls, required that the names should not contain 
over twelve letters, and that they be historical, 
mythical or of a foreign language. The dedica- 
tion of the boat house was part of a three-day 
Civic Day celebration of Armistice Day. The pro- 
gram for the Cabrillo boating center began at six 
o'clock in the evening with a great barbecue on 
the beach at the side of the boat house. This was 
followed by a band concert and the official dedi- 
cation was then ushered in by the dramatic arri- 
val of a replica of the Spanish galleon of Cabrillo, 
the explorer. One of the outstanding features of 
the ceremony was a parade of illuminated boats 
of all descriptions, which moved in formation 
toward the boat house. 

The Cabrillo boat house with its municipal yacht 
club facilities will be the center of every type of 
salt water sport. (See picture page 569. ) 

A School Stadium.—tThe report of the Ford- 
son, Michigan, Board of Education describes the 
new high school stadium which overlooks the 
athletic field. 

The stadium is a reinforced concrete structure. 
The street elevation is faced with brick in har- 
mony with the high school building. It is de- 
signed as an arcade consisting of fourteen arches, 
terminated at each end by a pylon with a bal- 
cony, and each end is inclined at a forty-five de- 
gree angle to the ground by an arcade of four 
diminishing arches. 

The spectators’ seats are approached by ramps 
from the arcade and there are twenty-four rows 
and two rows of boxes with a broad space, mak- 
ing a seating capacity of 3,785. Provision has 
been made so that it may be extended at the ends 
and at the top, making a capacity of approximately 
11,476 when completed. 

3elow the seats are the home and visiting teams’ 
locker and shower rooms. These have entrances 
opening from the arcade and also directly to the 
playing field. 

There is also space for concessions where re- 
freshments may be served. Public toilet rooms 
open from the arcade and also storage rooms for 
the athletic field equipment. Iron gates at each 
arch close the whole arcade when the stadium is 
not being used. 

Above the piers between the arches are stone 
carved shields, each surmounted by a flagpole. 
The carving on the shields present the arms of all 
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the schools of the Fordson School System, with 
the high school arms in the center. The flagpoles 
above are to display the armorial banners of the 
schools on gala occasions, and the flagpole on 
one pylon is to carry the banner of the Board of 
Education, and on the other that of a visiting 
team; while Old Glory will be unfurled on the 
flagpole at the east end of the gridiron during the 
ceremonies preceding athletic contests. 


Enough.—Dominic Cartelli, a member of the 
boys’ club of New Britain, Connecticut, was sec- 
ond in the last marble championship contest at 
Atlantic City. On his return to New Britain he 
was taken around and introduced to heads of city 
department, park president, Chamber of Com- 
merce officials, and the Mayor. He tired of the 
praise of the city’s biggest citizens. After being 
feted by the civic groups once or twice, still smil- 
ing, he said, “I don’t want to meet any more 
people.” His request was granted.—Boys’ Club 
Federation Bulletin. 


Playground Dramatics.—On the twelve play- 
grounds conducted by the park department of 
Salem, Massachusetts, a series of plays were given. 
These plays were “An Easter Miracle,” “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “The Moon or a Prince,” 


“The Gooseherd and the Goblin,” “Professor 
Frog’s Lecture,” “By the Valentine Tree,” “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” “The King of Bookland,” “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “The Princess and the 
Pixies,” “The Vegetable Dinner Dance,” and 
“Who Says Six-Year Molars?” 


A Novel Exhibit at Salem.—Last summer the 
park playgrounds of Salem, Massachusetts, con- 


ducted a Flower, Vegetable and Fruit Exhibit as 
a part of the field program. The exhibit was 
divided into two parts—playground and individ- 
ual. 


Playground Exhibit 


The requirements were that every ground must 
exhibit a basket of vegetables and a decorative 
centerpiece of fruits. The contents might be se- 
cured from any source the playground wished. 

Points for each: 10—5—3 

“Any Amount of Any Variety” were the sug- 
gestions issued for the vegetable display to be en- 
tered under the name of the playground. 

Points for each: 10—5—3 


Individual Exhibits 


Children were advised in selecting vegetables 
to pay particular attention to uniformity of size, 
colors and shapes and to the health of the vege- 
tables. Uniformity counted 40 per cent in judg- 
ing. 

It was impressed upon the children that all 
entries must be wrapped in bags distributed for 
the purpose, securely tied and tagged. Flowers 
were also a part of the exhibit. The point system 
used was as follows: 


Best Baskets of Vegetables.......... 10-5-3 
Decorative Centerpieces of Fruits... .10-5-3 
Best Vegetable Displays............. 10-5-3 
Special Flower Arrangements........ 10-5-3 
ey rn eer 5-3-1 
CO ee Pee spt ee re 5-3-1 
POS coin sd «senna s we eee 5-3-1 


A Trumpet and Drum Corps.—In coopera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce of Fort 
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Myers, Florida, the Municipal Recreation De- 
partment, of which John W. Reel is executive, has 
organized a thirty-three piece American Legion 
Trumpet and Drum Corps. The Recreation De- 
partment made an initial appropriation of $1,000 
to purchase instruments for the corps numbering 
forty men with three reserves. The publicity de- 


partment of the Chamber of Commerce played a 
leading role in organizing the unit. Horace A. 
Dunn, Director of Public Relations, served as 
chairman of the organizing committee. The 


“man power” the corps was furnished by the 
Rabe O. Wilkinson Post, No. 38, Department of 
Florida, American Legion. The post furnished 
rms and the finished product made 

lic in the Armistice Day parade. 


funds for unif 
its bow to th 
The perforn riven by the unit under the lead- 


ership of er U. S. Army infantry captain 
delighted the yusands who lined the curb dur- 
ing the parad [he unit, which is made up of 
some of the city’s leading business and profes- 


sional men recognized as one of the city’s 


assets. 


A Home Made Song Book.—the suggestion 


comes from Mrs. Doris Stacpole of a home made 
song book a cift for a musical friend. The 
words of songs are cut out and pasted into the 
book and small pictures of the composers and in- 
teresting typed notes about the musicians may be 
put in. 


Eisteddfod at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


—The Eisteddfod of ancient Wales with its 
“bardic chair’ and presiding chairmen was re- 
produced in Wilkes-Barre on November 8-9-10. 
Six choirs participated in the musical festival and 
sang the songs of Wales in competition for the 
praise of the bardic chair. The singers came from 


some fifteen different cities, one of them in Can- 
ada. There were four major contests including 
those for male choruses and mixed choruses. In 
addition there were classes for children in choral 


work, in poetry, in composition and in solo and 


duet singing. The Eisteddfod ended on Novem- 
ber 11 with a Gymanful Gamu or singing festival 
at the First Welsh Congregational Church at Ed- 
wardsville. 


Oxnard Boys’ Band.—The Boys’ Band of 
Oxnard, California, gave a series of concerts at 
the Ventura County Fair. Many groups helped to 
make the affair successful. Various business 


houses furnished transportation, and refreshments 
were served by the women. 


A Practical Class——The Department of Pyb- 
lic Recreation of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has of- 
fered a course which is rather different from 
others conducted in connection with recreation 
centers. Beginning on November 12, weekly lec- 
tures are being given on the subject of “Invest- 
ments.” The subjects follow: Origin and Pres- 
ent Development of the Investment Banking Busi- 
ness; The Difference between Stocks and Bonds; 
Particular Needs of an Investor; Government 
and Municipal Bonds; Industrial Bonds ; Railroad 
Bonds; Real Estate, Mortgage and Mortgage 
Bonds; Public Utility Bonds; Foreign Govern- 
ment Bonds; Review of Past Nine Lessons. 

The lecturers include local bankers and invest- 
ment specialists from other cities. 


Orlando Negroes Win State Education 
Championship.—The Orlando, Florida, Recrea- 
tion Department is very proud of the record made 
by the City Beautiful Tennis Club, composed of 
negro players, in winning three out of the five 
events in the state tournament held at Daytona 


Beach last summer. 


Winter Sports at Los Angeles Camp.—Los 
Angeles, California, will this year have winter 
sports in Camp Seeley at the mountain camp be- 
longing to the Recreation Department. Activities 
of all kinds from tobogganing to building snow 
men will be included. One of the longest and 
most thrilling toboggan slides in southern Cali- 
fornia is to be built on the mountain side. Tobog- 
gans, snow shoes, skis and other equipment will 


be obtainable at the camp. 


A Playground Picnic.—It was a red letter 
day for the children of Salem, Massachusetts, 
when the Salem Willows Merchants Association 
gave their annual picnic at Salem Willows Beach. 
The children enjoyed the following program: 
Morning 
10:00 Baseball 

Squashbail 
11:30 Kite Flying Contest 
Open to Playground boys—any number 
of entries 
Kite flying to be judged by: 
1. Flying ability 
2. Design 
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3. Construction 
4. Efficiency of operators 
12:00 to 1:30 Luncheon 


Afternoon 

1:30 Percussion ensemble rehearsal of all women 
instructors at Out-door Theatre 

2:30 to 3:30 Exhibition of swimming and diving 
by members of the Boston Swimming 
Club 

The leaders from the park playgrounds were 
in charge. Free transportation was provided for 


the children. 


A Few of Fall River’s Athletic Activities. 
—The Department of Recreation of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, is conducting soccer leagues for 
working boys which are accomplishing excellent 
results in teaching organization and self-govern- 
ment to the boys. These leagues have been very 
effective in gathering together restless boys from 
all parts of the city. The boys give ten cents 
apiece to pay the referee $2.20. There are 306 
boys playing in the three leagues and 128 boys are 
playing in two junior basketball leagues which 
are in operation. 

The Junior Basketball League is another suc- 
cessful experiment now in its third year in teach- 
ing girls to play and to take losing in a sports- 


man like manner. 


A New Swimming Pool for Gloversville, 
New York.-—Littauer Pool at Gloversville, the 
gift of Lucius Littauer, was completed in the 


fall of 1928. The bath. house is a combination 
of recreation building and bath house with dress- 
ing rooms, showers, lavatories, check rooms and 
office on the ground floor and with the recreation 
pavilion, containing a dance floor and concession 


for light refreshments, on the second floor. The 
pool is irregular in shape, ten feet deep at one end 
for adults and with a depth of one and a half feet 
to four feet at the other end for the use of chil- 
dren. The beach is artificial, built of sand. There 
is a concrete promenade going around the entire 
pool with ornamental benches and planting en- 
tirely fenced in. The pool, which was dedicated in 
October in the presence of 5,000 people, represents 
an expenditure of about $104,000—$16,000 for 
bath house; plumbing and equipment, $3,000, and 
pool and lay-out of grounds, $85,000. Local au- 
thorities believe it to be the largest pool this side 
of California. The Board of Education will be in 
charge of its administration. 


A 14 Acre Recreation Ground for Johns- 
town, New York.—Johnstown is to receive, 
upon its completion, a fourteen-acre recreation 
ground containing a field house costing $16,000 
unfurnished, a standard size athletic field with 
football field, bleachers, running track, baseball 
field, sports facilities, a battery of eight tennis 
courts, junior play field, and a children’s play- 
ground. The estimated cost of the building and 
construction exclusive of the grounds is $150,000. 
The field is the gift of Mrs. Charles B. Knox, 
who will present it to the Board of Education and 
the city. 


Model Yacht Making.—Handcraft enthusi- 
asts who have mastered the more difficult tech- 
nique of boat making will be interested in a new 
magazine called The Model Yacht. It contains 
technical articles on model yacht making, notes 
from the various model yacht clubs and articles 
of general interest. The magazine may be se- 
cured for $1.50 a year or fifteen cents a copy at 
3605 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Boxing in Cincinnati.—The Boxing Commis- 
sion of Cincinnati, Ohio, formerly an independent 
body, has been placed under the supervision of 
the Public Recreation Commission. This plan 
was proposed by City Manager Sherrill, who 
believes that boxing and wrestling are recreation 
activities and as such should be included in the 
functions supervised by the Commission. While 
the new boxing commission, which will be made 
up of men having an unusual interest in the sport, 
will be under the supervision of the Recreation 
Commission, the city manager will be the final 
authority in boxing affairs. The plan involves the 
employment of a full time worker, an expert, 
who will teach the members of the police force 
boxing and wrestling. 


“A Learn to Swim Guarantee.”—Anyone in 
Los Angeles who wants to learn how to swim 
may do so without cost under a unique learn to 
swim “guarantee” issued by the Playground and 
Recreation Department. The guarantee states 
that the Aquatics Division of the Department guar- 
antees to teach to swim, free of charge, anyone 
who will attend five regular instruction classes 
at the time scheduled and who will be present at 
least twice a week for a period of two weeks. If 
after meeting these requirements the participant 
has not learned to swim, the guarantee provides 
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that he may have the privilege of private lessons 
from an instructor until he does learn. 


A Melody of Color.—On October 25th the 
“Melody of Color,” a pageant of negro contri- 
butions to America, was presented by the negroes 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, with a cast of over 100. 
The pageant introduced an orchestra, adult chorus, 
soloists, juvenile chorus and negro spirituals. The 
“Dance of the Medicine Man” was a very effec- 


tive number 


Mayor Praises Work of Recreation Depart- 
ment.—‘Indianapolis, mainly through the park 
department, is doing great work with the play- 
grounds for the children,” declared Mayor L. 
Ert Slack. 

“Wednesday I opened a baseball game at Greer 
Street playground, where at least 200 boys and 
girls were present, engaged in wholesome recrea- 
tion under the supervision of skilled supervisors 
and instructors 

“This department of municipal activity is of 
the greatest importance. There are quite a few 
places where | feel that playgrounds are needed. 
necessary for the children to have 
places to play. As their own yards are generally 
limited they naturally begin to use the street.” 


It is absolutel 


A Girls’ Club in Toronto.—The Eaton Com- 
pany of Tor maintains a girls’ club which 
e program of classes and recre- 
ation activities. The activities of the physical 
education department include gymnasium classes 
clogging, aesthetic dancing, 


conducts an a 


in which fencing, 


apparatus work, Badminton, basketball, social 
dancing and swimming are enjoyed. The edu- 
cational and handcraft classes include millinery, 


dressmaking, sewing, lamp shade making, mani- 
curing, marcelling, massage, French, Christmas 
ukelele, Hawaiian guitar, piano 
and social etiquette. For the 
most part, these classes have twelve lessons in a 
term. Membership fees are $1.00 a year for 
seniors and 50 cents a year for juniors—girls of 


gifts, cooking 
lessons, first aid 


twenty years and under. Fees for the classes 
and clubs are $1.00. 

Other important activities of the club include 
a library club, which meets once a week to read 
and discuss the best books, and an outdoor club, 
which has a program of hikes into the country. 
From May to October many of the club activities 


are carried on at the Christie Street Recreation 
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Grounds. Two lighted tennis courts, a spacious 
play field and recreation rooms make this an ideal 
summer center. 


Recreation for the Women of Buffalo.—An 
interesting piece of work is being carried on for 
the women of Buffalo by the Buffalo Home Bu- 
reau, which has fifteen clubs for working women 
—Jewish, Irish, German, Polish and American. 
These clubs meet in community houses through- 
out the city. The programs are varied according 
to the interests of the groups, who plan their own 
programs, to a large extent, with the aid of the 
Home Bureau. There are classes in dressmaking 
and re-modeling, in basketry and paper flower 
making, lamp shades and millinery. The lectures 
include such subjects as health and hygiene, 
styles, how to choose and cook meats, know your 
own government, Thanksgiving food suggestions, 
gardening, house furnishing and how to cook bal- 
anced meals. There are also demonstrations in 
dry cleaning, canning, jelly making and dyeing. 
Each club has parties to celebrate holidays and 
concludes the year with a picnic. The clubs meet 
once a week, except during August. Membership 
dues are one dollar a year. 


Play Day and Track Meet at Barnard Col- 
lege.—While 150 Barnard students on October 
26th frolicked and played games vaguely reminis- 
cent of lost childhood, an equal number of trained 
athletes vied in track competition on the north 
field. This athletic competition took the form 
of hurdles, twenty and forty yard dashes, high 
jump, hurl ball and javelin throw. Indoor events 
took place in the gymnasium while such events as 
javelin throw and hurl ball throw and the races 
were held in the open. 

Play Day not only attracted a large number of 
competitors but many more spectators. It was 
the first time at Barnard that an effort had been 
made to induce athletically uninclined people to 
play for play’s sake and it was a huge success. 
The games played included some of the children’s 
favorites such as roly-poly, rope jumping and 
jacks. In addition there were relay races, teni- 
koit matches, mumblety-peg, cops and robbers 
and similar games. 


Special Day Programs in Memphis.—Last 
summer the playgrounds of Memphis held special 
day programs starting at seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning. For these events invitations were issued 
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every week to the neighborhood. The program 
consisted of children’s special programs with the 
following activities for grown-ups: twilight 
leagues ; horse shoe games for the older men ; cro- 
quet tournaments; checker contests and moving 
pictures. 

The day before the special day program each 
playground sent a delegation of children to the 
nearest hospital or institution inviting all the in- 
mates to come to the playground and be their 
honor guests. 


A Busy Year for the Yosians.—The Yosian 
Club of New York which is devoted to enjoy- 
ment of out-of-doors, has issued its schedule of 
trips from December 24th to December 31st. The 
program includes not only hikes, of which there 
are many, but week-end trips, boat trips, swim- 
ming, glee club concerts, yodeling, camp fire 
circles, winter sports, dancing and many other 
activities. About three hundred members attend- 
ed the business meeting held in September and 
it is estimated that at Christmas the club will 
have about 2,000 members. 


Reaching Boys in Perth Amboy.—The local 
recorder or police judge in Perth Amboy, N. J., 
refers delinquent boys to the recreation worker 
rather than to a probation officer. Emmons has 
worked with the boys getting them into the play- 
ground program and giving them some responsi- 
bility, and he feels that he is having a great suc- 
cess in getting them back to walk straight. An- 
other interesting thing is the “Saturday Night 
Gang.” On the programs for Roessler Gym- 
nasium, which is the Memorial Gymnasium owned 
by the city, the program for Saturday night 
had merely the words “Saturday Night Gang.” 
It started by workers noticing gangs of boys that 
congregated on the corner of the Main Street, 
particularly on Saturday nights, to loaf and gen- 
erally to get into trouble. Some of the leaders 
created disturbances in the movies and in other 
ways were troublesome. They were invited down 
to the gymnasium as being a nice warm place to 
loaf, and now the group varies between thirty 
and fifty boys of from fourteen to eighteen years 


of age. Their programs in the gymnasium con- 


sist of basketball and relay events and other games, 
all under leadership. 

Last year from December twenty-second to 
January third all the centers were kept open all 
day and all evening with a recreation program 


and a leader in every one. This is particularly 
good because the schools are closed, and it gives 
the children active and interesting things to do. 
The main framework of the program is a semi- 
athletic tournament made up of variations of 
games to be played with the basketball, games and 
tests requiring skill as well as muscular ability. 


Hiking Clubs for Boys in Detroit.—Junior 
Hiking Clubs have been organized by the De- 
partment of Recreation of Detroit for boys from 
ten to fourteen years of age. In clubs where mem- 
bership numbers fifteen or less, two officers are 
chosen by the boys themselves, a captain and a 
lieutenant. In clubs in which the membership 
is more than fifteen the group is divided into 
troops with a captain and a lieutenant for each 
troop and a major who is the superior of both. 
Each club selects its own name. Membership 
dues of five cents a week for each boy are de- 
posited in the club treasury and used to defray 
the expenses of an outing some time during the 
year. The captain of the group is responsible 
for the funds collected and keeps the club in- 
formed as to the amount collected. To make the 
meetings interesting some form of entertainment 
is planned at each meeting. 

“It must be understood by everyone,” states 
the bulletin on hikes, “that once a start is made 
on a hike, whether in single troop or general club 
organization each individual member must remain 
with the hiking party until the return is made to 
the meeting point. There will be no exception to 
this rule and any boy violating it will be exempt 
from further participation in any Hiking Club 
activity. 

“Only a reasonable amount, of time will be 
spent in actual hiking as too much walking will 
soon tire one out and take all the joy out of the 
day’s sport. Games suitable to relieve the monot- 
ony of the hike will be played. Lunches will be 
carried on all hikes and directors in charge of the 
hike will see that fires are made so that on cool 
days the boys will be able to cook wieners, toast 
bread and in other ways make lunch time in the 
open an enjoyable part of the day’s outing.” 


A Trust Fund for a Community House.— 
Mrs. Louise B. Choate has announced the gift 
of a trust fund to the Southborough Village so- 
ciety in memory of her late husband, Charles F. 
Choate, Jr. The fund is to be used for the main- 
tenance of the community house, which was pur- 
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chased for the society by the children of Charles 


F. Choate, Sr 


A New Game.—John H. Chase of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, tells of a new game which has de- 


veloped among a large number of school boys in 
Youngstown with the use of a ten inch sport 
ball. 

The seventh and eighth grades line up as for 
Association football (soccer). The captain of 


the side having the ball punches it with his fist 
toward one of the wing players who runs for- 
ward. The game then goes on much in the same 
way as soccer, except that the boys generally hit 
the ball with their fists instead of kicking it or 
hitting it with their heads. They can catch it if 
they stop at once and hit or slap it forward. They 
cannot run with the ball. They rarely pass it 
as in basketball for it goes much farther with a 
punch and it makes more fun and acts like soc- 
cer. There are no goals, but if one side rushes 
the ball across the opponents’ goal (or against a 
fence or house at the goal line) they win a point. 
Boys are allowed to kick it as well as punch it, 
but it bounces so high that as a rule they strike it. 


A Volunteer Service League.—The Recrea- 
tion Department of Glendale, California, has is- 
sued the following statement regarding the Vol- 
unteer Service League it has organized: 
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Purpose of the Volunteer Service League 
1. To organize those who enjoy participation 
or leadership in recreational activities and 
who are willing to serve the community with 
their talent and available time 
2. To encourage the organization of hobby and 
special interest clubs such as drama clubs, 
ukulele choruses, harmonica bands, Lindy 
clubs, art clubs, athletic clubs, hiking clubs, 
travel clubs 
3. To encourage universal participation in 
wholesome recreational activities 
Advantages 
Membership in the Volunteer Service League 
entitles the holder to special considerations such 
as: 
1. Free tuition in certain training classes 
2. Opportunities for gaining experience 
3. Valuable personal acquaintances 
Requirements 
1. For those taking leadership training courses, 
a minimum of fifteen hours’ service during 
the season. 
Realizing the purposes, advantages and require- 
ment of the Volunteer Service League, and desir- 
ing to have a part in the growing recreational 





program of Glendale, I, —— — . 
hereby apply for membership. 
My address is ———— —— 
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How Things May Contribute to 
Lite Values: 


By Ratepw W. Socxman, D.D. 


Pastor Madison Avenue Methodist Church, New York City 


On Saturday night I passed Niagara Falls, and 
| was reminded again that there are two points 
of vantage from which one may get the “feel” 
of that great Niagara. One is across the river, 
where you get the perspective. The other is in 
the Cave of the Winds, where you get the throb 
of the Falls. I am tonight just speaking from 
across the river. There are other speakers, I 
take it, who will speak from the Cave of the 
Winds. I say that, so you may know I am in 
no sense an authority or an expert in the subject 
of recreation. 

| suppose one should be somewhat of an au- 
thority to discuss recreation. I am reminded of 
that mother who, when she learned that her little 
boy had been indulging in the outdoor sport 
called “shooting craps,” called him to task and 
said, “Don’t you know those poor little things 
have just as much right to live as you and | 
have.” That mother’s influence over her boy was 
not very potent after she revealed her ignorance 
like that. And I may, I am afraid, reveal such 
abysmal ignorance that what I say may be of no 


’ 


value. 

| am speaking tonight, however, of a subject, 
as | understand it, the text of which is that of 
your general session this year—“Things.” 

In a recent article, Mr. J. George Frederick 
put these successive sentences, “Statisticians have 
calculated that a hundred years ago the average 
person had just about seventy-two wants, of 
which sixteen were necessities ; whereas, the aver- 
age person today has 484 wants, of which ninety- 
four nowadays are regarded as necessities. Fur- 
thermore, a hundred years ago there were not 
more than 200 items urged upon the average man 
by the seller, whereas today there are something 
like 32,000. The total number of items sold to- 
day, including different brands of the same article, 
reaches the dizzy heights of approximately 365,- 
000.” I do not know on what basis he made 





*Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, October 
1, 1928. ‘ 


those calculations. I do not vouch for their accu- 
racy. But they do illuminate the trend of the 
times toward the multiplication of things. 

If things, of themselves, did contribute to life’s 
values, we should be the richest race and genera- 
tion the world has ever seen. But unfortunately 
the mounting wealth of things does not guarantee 
an increase in life’s values. 

The improvement of our machines of travel, 
whereby we may see the things of the world as 
our fathers never could, does not necessarily mean 
that we globe-trotters get any more out of this 
world than some of our fathers who did most of 
their traveling by their imagination. Just as the 
light-minded sailor lad comes back frequently 
from a most alluring port with just some cheap 
pictures tattooed on his skin—so many a tourist 
comes back from a foreign country with just some 
impressions tinted on the surface of his mind and 
some posters stuck on his baggage. 

And the improvement of the machines whereby 
we have lengthened our five senses does not nec- 
essarily mean that we have improved the elements 
of life. 

Some four years ago last June I happened to 
be in Kansas City, Missouri, during the progress 
of a great national political convention in New 
York City. And I was told that if I went down 
into the grill room of the hotel I might listen by 
radio to the proceedings of that political gath- 
ering in Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
It was thrilling to sit fifteen hundred miles away 
and hear the proceedings of an assembly on the 
same avenue as my church in New York. But 
what I heard wasn’t so remarkably thrilling. As 
I listened to those repeated roll calls and demon- 
strations and speeches, I began to wonder this— 
whether we have not made, since the days of 
Webster and Calhoun, better progress in the 
broadcasting of our statesmen’s speeches than in 
the quality of the speeches we have to broadcast. 

I am wondering, too, if the very fact that now 
we can pick sounds out of the air thousands of 
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miles away has not dulled the sensitivity of our 
ears to the simple sounds our fathers used to get 
close at hand. 

Our printing presses today are pushing before 
us books in such volume that they are available 
for the poor as well as the rich. But the very 
wealth of printer’s ink has cheapened the public 
estimate of it—and the procession of the books 
of the month almost prevents the reading of the 
classics of the ages. Reading matter has become 
so cheap and so light that “he who runs may 
read.” Every rider on the New York Subway 
has something before his face, but there is no 
evidence that he has anything in the back of his 
face. Rodin would have considerable difficulty 
in finding many subjects for his study of the 
“Thinker” on the average subway of New York 
City. 

Getting hold 
mean that we are getting them into life. I think 
there is an old proverb that applies pretty well. 
your information that it comes 


Al 


things does not necessarily 


I may say for | 
from the Bible. You might not recognize it, but 


it is this: “The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in hunting, but the precious sub- 
stance of man is to the diligent.” 

Do you get the point of it? There is a thrill 
in the chase. Even presidents like to fish. There 


is sport in that. But we leave it to the paid guide 
to dress the fish and the game. The drudgery 
comes in dressing what we have caught, to make 
the food for our bodies. It is a parable of life. 
There is a thrill the chase for things. We are 
the prize collectors of the commercial trophies 
of the ages. But what is lacking is that diligence 
that can transmute the things we accumulate to 
make them the food of our minds and our spirits. 
Monetary possession must be transformed into 
mental ownership. Accumulation of things must 
be developed into the appreciation of things be- 


fore things can contribute to life’s values. 

Now, the very fact of the wealth of things is 
at times almost a barrier to their use. Sometimes 
the very abundance of things so colors our judg- 
ment that we can’t see outside of them. 

I was riding some two years ago in a Pullman 


train across northern part of our country, 
through the agricultural section, and across from 
me in the diner was one of those “brisk, ener- 
getic, clean-cut” business men. They always use 
those adjectives in describing business men— 
never about ministers and others. But this man 


came from Det so he deserved to be called 


brisk and energetic and clean-cut. We were dis- 
cussing the ills of the farmer’s life, and he made 
this very interesting observation: He said, “If 
you were to think of this country organized on 
the basis of a factory, you would be impressed 
with how many there are in the overhead depart- 
ment and how few there are in the production 
end. Think of the musicians and the artists and 
the teachers and the preachers and the lawyers”— 
and he named about all the workers with ideas 
that I could readily think of at the moment. In 
his mind, in that casual revelation of it, the only 
one entitled to be called a producer was the one 
who was producing things. 

Was it Walter Lippman who so succinctly said, 
“There is a business type of mind today that says 
this : ‘Those that can, do; those that can’t, teach.’ ” 
And that becomes a barrier to the appreciation of 
things. 

Then, too, this wealth of things makes us so 
dependent upon things that it dulls our ingenuity 
and inventive powers, in playground work espe- 
cially. This may seem for a moment to be con- 
trary to your convention program, but perhaps 
we will get back to the subject in a moment. Con- 
trast the equipment of the average boy as he has 
it provided for him in a normal home today—his 
various changes of sport clothing, his parapher- 
nalia of sport, perhaps even his own private car; 
just contrast that with the equipment of Whittier’s 
“Barefoot Boy,” with upturned pantaloons and 
torn hat-brim. And yet, we haven’t very clear 
evidence, have we, that the sons of our comforta- 
ble homes today are emitting any more of those 
merry whistling tunes than their one-suspendered 
predecessor of Whittier’s days? 

No—the very fact that we have ready at hand 
these articles of play sometimes keeps the boy 
from developing those things he used to develop 
in the woodshed behind the house, and the games 
he used to work out in the simple environment of 
the back yard. 

We may go even further and say this—that 
the wealth of things today has almost made us 
prisoners in this world of coins and wines and 
motor horns, this world of figures and of men 
who trust in facts, this pitiable, hypocritical world 
where men with blinded eyes and hobbled feet 
grope down a narrow gorge and call it Life. 

And yet, it is as futile as most of our speeches 
are to stand up and cherish the wish that we 
might check the output of our factories. Our 
inventive genius will go on. We shall be pro- 
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ducing more things tomorrow than today. We 
shall be traveling faster next year than this. We 
shall be enlarging the wants, the tastes, of men 
for things. We are not going to turn back the 
hand of America to the Oriental style, however 
much we might wish it. We are going to keep 
on creating things. And our task, therefore, so 
far as it is practicable, is this: How to master 
the things we create to make them minister to 
life’s values. If I may put it another way, how 
to make the man-power of America control the 
horse-power of America. 

Let me lay down this principle, which is very 
applicable in your work and mine: No individual 
or no society is safe unless the forces of control 
match the forces of drive. Let me illustrate that, 
so as to make it clear, in simple language: Sup- 
pose that | had a Ford car. I should be efficient, 
if not altogether respectable. If I had a Lincoln 
car, | should be both efficient and respectable. 
But if by chance Mr. Ford sold me a conveyance 
that had a Lincoln engine and a Ford set of 
brakes, I shouldn’t be efficient or respectable, or 
even safe. For there I should have a conveyance 
in which the forces of drive are greater than the 
forces of control. 


No society is safe which perfects its driving 


power of industrial efficiency and mental skill be- 
yond the point where it has the character or power 
to control it, because there you are in danger of 
running away with yourselves. Some intelligent 
thinkers today are greatly concerned about just 


that fact—will the mechanics of America crush 
out the humanities of America? 

Our task is to make this man-power able to 
master the horse-power—the things. To do that, 


the first thing necessary, I might suggest, is this: 
To be able to disentangle ourselves from our 
machines. If our avocations are geared at the 
same high speed as our vocations, if our time off 
duty is in the same high tension as our time on 


duty, we shall fray our nerves and fritter away 
our energies to our own destruction. And some- 
times that looks like the trend of the times. 
\bout two years ago I was riding with a 
typically successful business man of the city of 
Toledo, Ohio, on one of the roads just out of 
Toledo. He was telling me of an address made 
in Toledo before the Chamber of Commerce by 
a distinguished Hindu visitor. This Hindu had 
made the statement that those in India could learn 
a great deal from us about industrial efficiency 
and business management, but he said, “We in 


India could teach you in America a great deal 
about mental poise and quietude. You in America 
are going too fast.” 

The gentleman and I agreed very volubly that 
that was true. We talked about the fact that we 
ought to go more slowly. As we talked, I hap- 
pened to glance at the speedometer of the car. It 
was registering fifty-five miles an hour. Now, 
fifty-five miles an hour is not the condition most 
conducive to the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding. And yet that is the kind of me- 
chanical parable about our modern times that ex- 
ists—we are talking about the fact that we are 
going too fast and all the time we sit in the car 
at fifty-five miles per hour. 

I say that unless we can check ourselves, dis- 
entangle ourselves at times from that rush, this 
is what happens: Our very vacation hours are 
becoming as hectic and as feverish as our working 
hours. The old quiet evening by the fireside, 
when families knitted themselves together with 
conversation, are now gone. If people want to 
talk they say, “Let’s jump into the car.” Even 
our conversation has to have a kind of motor 
accompaniment. The old ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” is now gone. We never get together 
for breakfast now. And when we do, we never 
talk. But we have an “Autocrat of the Dinner 
Table,” and it is the jazz orchestra. 

Our recreation is getting to be of the same 
feverish quality as our work. And that quality 
is getting into the whole tempo of our thought. 
We have young people in their teens today who 
have gotten this speed of life so into their system 
that they want to be getting the thrills in their 
‘teens that used to come satisfactorily in the late 
twenties or thirties... We have business men of 
forty who are restless unless they are getting the 
compensations, social and financial, that used to 
come to men satisfactorily at sixty. The result 
is that all along the line we are shortening our 
normal childhood and lengthening our silly second 
childhood. And by nine o’clock in the morning 
of life’s day we have a lot of prematurely old 
young people—impulses and thrills worn out. 
And then by five o’clock in the afternoon we have 
a lot of silly old Ponce de Leons looking for a 
fountain of youth. 

The transfer of our population from the soil 
to the city is in part making for that speed, and 
you can’t stop that. The transfer of our thought 
from the slow, gentle processes of the soil and 
the seasons to that quick staccato of the paved 
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street and the ticker-tape is getting into our sys- 
tem. And unless we can disentangle ourselves 
from that we are running away with ourselves. 
Now, of course, the very speed -at which we 
talk is of value. The rushing stream is a purer 
source of water than the sluggish river of the 
plain. And Uncle Sam, in my opinion, with all 
of his dynamics, even at his worst has done more 
for human happiness than Mother India even at 
We must keep that dynamic element 
But what we must do, 


her best. 
in life. We are doing it. 
what you must do, is so to help channel the cur- 
rents of life along with that rushing stream and 
so turn the water-wheels that there will be pools 
of quiet. For is in the quiet pool you look to 
see the reflection of the stars. 

We have to hav 
those disentangled 
recollect ourselves, re-appraise ourselves, re-create 


e those meditative pools in life. 
disengaged moments when we 


ourselves. And the first element of recreation, 
as I lay it down tonight, as a novice, is to disen- 
tangle ourselves from the machines we have made. 

A second one I suggest is this: We must, you 
must, help to develop a renewed appreciation of 
our non-competitive possessions. It is the com- 
petition for these things that makes us accelerate 
our speed all the time and keeps us constantly 
irritated. 

It was Henry James, wasn’t it, that gave us 
that delectable portrait of the man who spoiled 
the first half of his life envying other people and 
trying to get the things they had, and then spoiled 
the last half his life by trying to get people 
to envy him. 

Rich men spend the first half of their lives try- 
ing to accumulate their pile. Then they put a 
high fence around it and hang up the sign, “Pri- 
vate.” And they think by that private appropria- 
tion of competitive possessions they win the hap- 
piness of life 

How many of us see almost every week some 
great estate being sold for half of what the man 
put into the building of it—sold because when 
the man finished building it he had gotten the 
thrill out of it had grown stale on his hands 
and he sold it? I know a man in my parish in 
that very state this moment, having spent three 
hundred thousand dollars to develop a country 
place, and he is now looking to sell it because, as 
he says, “I have gotten all the fun here there is 
to get.” It is not the private possession of things 
but the public appreciation of things that we must 
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A few months ago there came to us the re- 
ported sale in England of the original copy of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” And the purchase of 
that by an American dealer made many heart- 
aches in England. The possession of the original 
copy of that book is a competitive thing. Only a 
few can have it. But the possession of the mate- 
rials that made possible that book are open to all 
of us. You take a punt and go down the Thames. 
Then contrast it with the glittering avenues of 
our “Great White Way,” and you see what imag- 
ination can do with the simple non-competitive 
possessions of life. That is what Lewis Carroll 
did. 

Beauty ; nature; natural objects—are non-com- 
petitive. That you recognize that here is shown 
by your program where you discuss such mate- 
rials as water and parks and nature. That you 
recognize it is to me one of the most significant 
features of your program. 

And the third thing I would suggest is this: 
lf we are to make things contribute to life values, 
we must learn how to entertain ourselves with 
things rather than to try to be entertained by 
things. In other words, we must put the same 
inventive initiative to the using of things that we 
put to the getting of things. But that isn’t what 
we do, is it? No. We work hard in America 
doing our day’s work, and then sit back for some- 
body to work hard to amuse us when we get 
through. We do in the cities. They work very 
hard on some stages to amuse some of the tired 
business men, and then you are surprised that 
those tired business men are so dull as to be 
amused by the things they see. The fact is they 
are not amused very long. For the only “kick” 
you get out of any amusement is the “kick” you 
put into it yourself. I mean you do not get last- 
ing amusement by being in a passive state for 
someone to amuse you. 

Professor Barnes, of Smith College, in a col- 
lege paper which I picked up recently said that 
the average man today in twenty-four hours gets 
more variety of impressions and sensations than 
our grandfathers got in a normal lifetime. That 
is something of an exaggeration, too. But there 
is a truth there. And if it is true in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, the home of silent men, what 
must it be in normal places? 

The impressions that come to us in this day of 
never-turned-off-radios and ceaselessly running 
cinemas and overworked printing presses in num- 
ber and variety are beyond all accounting. But 
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what happens’ \Ve just let our minds lie open 
to be played upon. We go to a cinema and we 
don’t even have to keep our mind very widely 
open. It is played upon, anyway. You don’t use 
the imagination much in the watching of the mov- 
ing picture. You don’t have to read between the 
lines in your tabloid papers. There is nothing 
much in the way of lines to read between. It is 
just all pictures. No use for the imagination 
there. There is a realism today in our amuse- 
ment world that leaves almost nothing to the 
imagination. ‘lhe result is that our imaginative 
powers are getting flabby. Our thinking powers 
are also in danger. 

Someone has said that we don’t think any more 
—we thob—thobbing being a kind of delicatessen 
form of thinking where you get your ideas in 
predigested form. I should think that is very evi- 
dent in our present political state just now. Our 
creative thinking, our creative imagination, are 
weakened when we live in an amusement world 
that simply plays upon us. And that means, of 
course, what? It means extravagant amusements. 
Items of amusement today are a big factor in the 
breadwinner’s budget. On a national scale we are 
told that something like seven and a half billions 
of dollars are spent each year on just major items 
of amusement alone. It means not only extrava- 
gant amusements, it means dull amusements. 

I lived with medical students for two years of 
my life, and I recall when those medical students 
were in the lecture stages of their course, enthusi- 
asm wasn’t very high. They watched professors 
operate on patients, attended the clinics, but they 
were not very enthusiastic. Some of them 
dropped out of the course. But in the last year, 
those students began to have some hospital work 
of their own, they had some patients. Some of 
their patients then dropped out of the picture but 
the medical students didn’t for they had gotten 
the thrill of that first-hand handling of things 
which you never get in a passive state with things 
playing upon you. It means, therefore, that if 
we are to keep alive those imaginative and intel- 
lectual faculties of our lives in wholesome sanity, 
we must not wait to be amused—we must learn 


how to play. 

Amusement may be curtailed that recreation 
may be developed. To teach people how, to take 
the simple things of life and these improved in- 
struments that now are possible to use, and to 
play upon them in active, creative fashion—that 
is your work, and it is veritably God’s work. 
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Now, lastly: This whole work has to be or- 
ganized if those three things we have discussed 
are put into practice. It may seem a little strange 
to see a group of intelligent adults gathered to- 
gether considering the subject of how to play, 
organizing themselves for play. It is tremendously 
important. And for it we need organization. 

To think that you could put the idealism of play 
or that I could put the idealism of religion into 
effective action without organization is just about 
as futile as to think you could irrigate the Sahara 
Desert with an atomizer. It can’t be done. The 
individual, left to himself, isn’t going to have re- 
creative play. He will very likely slip off into 
mere slackness. There has to be organization. 

And what organization can you count on? The 
old home isn’t the drill-ground any more that it 
once was. Professor Stearns, of Andover, has 
made this astounding statement—that highminded 
boys tell their schoolmasters they are more afraid 
of the temptations that they face at home during 
vacation than those they face at school. Perhaps 
the reason is that at school recreation is organ- 
ized. At home it is not. For there is a centrif- 
ugal force in modern life that has scattered the 
home. Many a family spends more on the garage 


to get its members away from home than on the 


libarary and the playground to keep its members 
at home. We can’t trust the home to do it. You 
may say the church can do it. The church isn’t 
equipped to do it. You may say the school can 
do it. But here is the point, my friends: It isn’t 
the lad and the girl alone that needs this training 
—it is the adult, also. 

] preached a sermon some years ago on “The 
Collapse of Middle Age.” There happened to 
be in my audience a minister from the Middle 
West who was what is called a District Superin- 
tendent in his denomination ; that is, he has charge 
of sixty or some such number of preachers. He 
said, “I will give you an illustration that you can 
use in that sermon the next time.” (Of course, I 
never use my sermons a second time.) But this 
is the illustration he gave me: 

He said, “When I took charge of this district, 
I went to the Bishop and said, ‘Bishop, what 
must I do to be of the most service to my men? 
Of course, I shall stick close to the young fel- 
lows.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the Bishop, ‘the young men 
aren’t your most acute problem. It is the middle- 
aged men, when their enthusiasms have begun to 
slow down to a walk; when the impulses of life 
are beginning to take a kind of final lunge for- 
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ward, when some of the expectations haven't been 


realized ‘n that so many men break. 


It is th that needs this very thing we 
call recreation, I think, almost more than the 
child. So ou can’t leave it to the church 
or to the school or the home. The community 


For you can’t leave it undone. Other- 
impulses waste themselves in mere 


must do it. 
wise, the pl 
awkwardness 

I have made a little study of awkwardness in 
my. home have two small children. I have 
ose two little ones, and they have 
irdness. I wouldn’t have you 


been watchi1 
had _ their 

think they iwkward more so than other chil- 
dren. The eraced by a certain law of hered- 


ity. But the 
not so long ago had difficulty in talking. She 


~~ 


little girl, the younger of the two, 
used to be thing like Demosthenes with the 
pebbles in his mouth when he tried to cure himself 
of stutteri She had difficulty in walking, as 
down to the sea in ships, up to a 

She reeled to and fro. She 


the men wl 
certain mile limit 
had that aw! 
She is gett yver that now. 


Iness in those simple movements. 
She has walking 
down to 

to think how 
father—she 


atic grace, so instead of having 
e that next step, she is like her 
She iS 


wn to an automatic stage. She 


to help herself think. 
getting tall 
is like her father—she talks first and thinks after- 


ward. She is master of those simple movements 


of walking and talking. How has she gotten it? 
By having ursery and a mother or a nurse to 
drill her on t 

The local 


must be pres« ed in 


at nursery floor. 
l-cround of Christian character 
\merica if we are ever 


going to fi r citizenry to move up gracefully 
and manfully to those great front-line movements 
which are expected of America in the international 
life where we are today. 

For, howe materialistic we are, when we 


get down bedrock of character in boys and 


cirls, we ething to build on. 
The “Tit you will 


across the c, on its maiden voyage, when 


recall, was sweeping 
it struck at berg, was ripped open and sunk. 
One of out erican publications carried two 
illustrations of th 


of that shi 


tragedy. One was a picture 
ripped open and sinking—the 
very symbol veakness. Underneath that pic- 
“The weakness of man; 
The other illustration 
Stead, 


stepping b ive his place in the last life- 


ture was thi iption : 
the suprema of nature.” 


was that of the passengers, W. T. 
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boat to a woman with a child. Underneath that 
picture was this caption: ‘The weakness of na- 
ture; the supremacy of man.” 

Those qualities of chivalry and honor and cour- 
age have not been crushed under materialistic 
weight. Man is still master of that materialism 
we have created; and you, in your work, have 
the God-given function of developing that man- 
hood to a further mastery of our machines and 


our materialism. 
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With the Recreation Executives* 


Session I 

C, L. Glenn, director of Physical Education 
and Athletics of the public schools of Los Angeles, 
as chairman of the first session introduced Frank 
E. Sutch of Westchester, Pennsylvania, to speak 
on the subject, “Educating the Public as to What 
Is Being Done and Can Be Done through Mu- 
nicipal Recreation.” 

Mr. Sutcu: Instead of educating the public, 
wouldn't it be quite possible and perhaps the right 
thing for us to begin educating ourselves on how 
the public can learn about our public recreation 
programs ? 

Instead of educating the public, wouldn't it be 
quite possible, and maybe the right thing, for us 
to begin educating ourselves as to how the public 
can learn about our public recreation program? 

We can look at another social field—the Com- 
munity Chest field. There they bring the best 
minds available in the community, from the busi- 
ness world, the advertising world, the banking 
world and from many other professional groups 
and business groups. They bring that ability, 
that brainwork, that power, and turn it and twist 
it to good advantage to the business that is at 
hand. In thinking of educating the public, isn’t 
there a chance for us to copy and emulate the 
things used successfully by many Community 
Chest [°xecutives, and instead of trying to edu- 
cate the public, to get very large and important 
sections of the public to educate other sections 
of the public? 

“The public is not interested in our project. 
It is difficult to stir them.” 
I chal- 


They are unconcerned. 
We often hear such things as those said. 


lenge that sort of attitude. The public ts inter- 
ested, and a very definite proof of the interest of 
the public comes to our ears at times as a whole 
thunder of criticism; all kinds of propaganda that 


will sweep across a city; misstatements, inaccu- 
rate statements, misinterpretations, which we hold 
bring proof to us that these very people we think 
are not interested, are thinking, they are con- 
cerned, they do have opinions. 

One way that is often used is that of putting 
Stunts do have their value. The grand- 
stand sort of activity that comes along as a flash 
like a skyrocket, and we put it on for a particular 


in stunts. 





*Report of meetings of recreation executives at the fifteenth 
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purpose. Personally, I believe that stunts, in 
themselves, have a very limited field and should 
be used very cautiously. However, when we do 
think it advisable to use them, we should see to 
it that they have quality about them, even in the 
planning and interpreting of them; and in putting 
them on before the public they should have a 
great deal of quality. They should always evi- 
dence good taste. 

If we are going to educate the public we must 
produce, we must give them a program, a real 
active, working program. And that, in itself, will 
make them enthusiastic, will carry information to 
them. And after the program has been put on 
and is really an actuality, then good publicity about 
it should go hand-in-hand. 

In order to put on the program and to get the 
publicity, I believe it is well, as our educators tell 
us, to go to the group at its own level. If it bea 
mill, and if we want the industrial group of our 
town to know of our program, let us go to the 
mill groups or the welfare groups. If it be the 
literati of the city, let us go to their clubs and 
their section. If it be a bankers’ group, a com- 
mercial group, a business men’s group, let us go 
to their point of departure; and if it be a rural 
section let us go to the grange, let us go to the 
farmers’ club, to the people at their point of con- 
tact, instead of hoping that the public can be edu- 
cated from our desk and our office. 

ARTHUR MLLER (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.): I think 
we must talk about educating all the time. Give 
people something to do. Let them educate them- 
selves. If too much effort is made in press agent 
work for recreation, the papers are not so eager 
to get it as if you make news. Something that is 
going on becomes news and they are eager for it. 
For instance, in our playground work this sum- 
mer, our appropriation for photographs was 
rather limited, but the newspapers themselves 
were so eager to get photographs of the activities 
on our program that they had their own photog- 
raphers take them and they paid for the cuts. 

IAN Forses (Conshohocken, Pa.): I wonder 
if we don’t sometimes underestimate the impor- 
tance of the people whom we actually have in 
our activities. That is, no one is going to boost 
our games so much as the people who are getting 
something out of it themselves. We have a com- 


munity center which is privately supported, and, 
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of course, we always have a struggle about our 
finances. One of the newspapermen, who is sym- 
pathetic, came to our school basketball banquet. 
There were a hundred young men there. He said 
to me afterward, “Why do you need to worry 
about the Center? If you should send those hun- 
dred young men around to the polls on Election 


’ 


Day they would swing the election.” 

The young men are very capable, politically ; 
they are the fellows whom the politicians look 
out for. So if we can mobilize the people who 
are actually interested in our program, it seems to 
me that we have a force there which will be of 
inestimable value in helping our program and in 
advertising it. In our recreation work I think 
we are so anxious not to institutionalize our work 
that we don’t capitalize our people for our own 


purposes, as so many other organizations do. 

C. H. Encuisu (Philadelphia, Pa.) : Mr. Bech- 
told might have told you of the Junior Weekly 
Newspaper he has worked out so successfully in 
1 means of getting to parents as well 
about the radio? Mr. Miller 


might have mentioned his activities on the radio 


Evanston, as 


as children. How 


as another medium of getting to the people. 

C. E. Brewer (Detroit, Mich.): We have been 
using the radio as a publicity medium. We broad- 
cast games over the radio—home games for chil- 


dren. And every Monday night at 8:45 we broad- 


cast the various activities of the department. We 
find that many people will listen to programs over 
the radio who would not pay attention to other 


publicity in 
Mr. GLE? 


tion from that as far as your office is concerned 


newspapers 
Has there been any direct reac- 
fferent kinds of programs ? 


in requests 


Mr. Bri [he reaction hasn’t been that 
way. We do it more as publicity, informing the 
public of what we are doing. Of course, there is 
an increasing demand for the services of the de- 
partment. The big thing, though, is the education 


of the peopl ticularly in big cities. It is amaz- 


ing the numbe people who do not know of the 


workings of recreation system. 
Mr. GLEN [s it possible to have a program 


of publicity, divided in two or three sections ; the 


newspaper publicity on one side, the radio prob- 


ably in the center and then the personal contact? 
Is such a program feasible? 

Mrs. CuHeEsTer G. ( Westchester 
County, N. } We have splendid co-operation 
in every phase of 
pers are interested in having material of news 
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newspaper publicity. The pa- 


value. The only difficulty I think we are apt to 
run into in newspaper work is that when we have 
a department with several people working in it 
the stories that go out may not give a proper idea 
of our work. We should have every newspaper 
story correct and we should not have everyone in 
the department sending out stories. All stories 
should be seen by the executive before they go 
out. 

In the 
Community Centers Department in the Public 


SipyL Baker (Washington, D. C.): 


Schools there is a section on inter-relations. Part 
of the work of that section is to insure that every- 
thing which passes out to the newspapers shall 
be accurate and shall tell the story in the way it 
should be told in order to reach the public. We 
have to have such a system in order to get the 
attention of the newspapers, because our papers 
will not cover all of our activities unless we give 
them the material fairly well set up. We give 
them articles weekly on the program of the activ- 
ities for the coming week. In that way we get 
excellent publicity. Most of the city newspapers 
carry a section on Sunday on the Community 
Centers and tell the entire story. We found it 
possible to do that only by employing an inter- 
relations secretary. 

Mr. JonN HENpDeERSON (Los Angeles, Cal.) : 
The title of our publicity department is “Bureau 
of Public Information.” Possibly if I say a word 
or two about the qualifications of the man who 
is doing the work of that department, you will 
have an idea of just what our objective there is. 
In the first place, the man is from our playground 
directors’ list. In other words, he has sufficient 
knowledge of the playground fieid and its activ- 
ities to write as a playground director. In addi- 
tion to that he has had experience in journalism, 
so he is able to coordinate the two abilities in a 
very fine way. The newspapers are very gener- 
ous in accepting properly prepared copy that is 
on time. I think the biggest difficulty is that in 
a great many instances we don’t get our stuff in 
to the papers while it is still fresh. 

If there is any one thing that has been helpful 
to us in the large city it has been the cultivation 
of the neighborhood newspaper. We have, in 
Los Angeles, nearly a hundred community news- 
papers, each reaching from perhaps one thousand 
to fifteen or twenty thousand people. Each week 
we release a News Letter Service to those papers, 
and we have been surprised to find that a com- 
munity newspaper whose editor is busy collecting 
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pills and selling advertising space, and who doesn’t 
have much time to write copy, will print every- 
thing we send, and we will have twenty, thirty or 
forty inches of recreation propaganda in each one 
of those newspapers, the aggregate circulation of 
which is greater than the circulation of any Met- 
ropolitan daily. Furthermore, the people read 
this material because in a neighborhood paper 
there is always the chance that a person’s name 
Of course, we are dabbling in the 


may be in it. 
\We average from twenty to forty 


radio, too. 
hours a month. 

Mr. GLENN: I am wondering in your particu- 
lar community whether you have had any success, 
so far aS committees are concerned, with service 
clubs or chambers of commerce, board of trade 
associations, or similar groups. I am wondering 
if you have had the experience of having a cham- 
ber of commerce try to guide a particular program 
you don’t want, simply because of their particular 
interest, and try to force it upon you. How are 
you going to educate that particular group to a 
broad phase of a recreation program, and not just 
some one specific phase of professional athletics 
or something that will mean dollars and cents, 
that will advertise the particular community not 
only locally but abroad? 


DESIRABILITY OF Mitt Tax For RECREATION 


W. J. Sanrorp (Jacksonville, Florida): I 
can’t see why anybody would not desire a mill tax 
because with it you don’t have to go before a 
council or some other governing body, and beg 
for your appropriation and it can’t be cut off each 
year according to the policies of the city fathers. 
During 1926 there was a law put on the statutes 
of Florida which allows cities of a certain class 
to vote as to whether or not they want a mill tax 
for recreation. Tampa and Jacksonville had that 
preliminary election and. voted that they should 
have a mill tax. 

Some of you workers have some friends who 
can perhaps go to the state legislatures and have 
a law like that enacted. There are several states 
that have the law and it would not be a difficult 
matter if you are interested in getting the mill 
tax law in your state to secure it. 

C. E. Brewer (Detroit, Mich.): Personally, I 
would rather take the direct appropriation from 
the Common Council; first, because it gives you a 
chance to go over your program with the city 


administration. In other words, every member 


of the Council is vitally interested in what you 


are doing. And where it is necessary for you to 
depend upon the support of the administration, 
I think it is about the only way in which you can 
educate your city administration to that purpose. 
I was going to ask the question whether it is 
mandatory on the part of the Council to appro- 
priate a whole mill tax. In other words, could 
the Common Council say that instead of giving 
you a whole mill tax they are going to give you a 
quarter mill, but not to exceed one mill? If that 
is the provision, I would much prefer in a rap- 
idly growing system to get the cooperation of the 
city administration and the taxpayers and get a 
sufficient amount of money to cover the capital 
cost. 

For example, if a man’s budget is a thousand 
dollars, and that is all he can get, it is impossible 
out of that money to build a swimming pool, a 
community center, or any of the equipment which 
is necessary for a permanent year-round system. 
And it seems to me that to organize your budget 
and let the people know about your program is 
much more desirable as your work develops. 

Dr. Witt1aAm Burpick (Baltimore, Md.): 
Speaking from my own experience, I would say 
that an appropriation tax is better for the move- 
ment, in that you can get more as you need it. 
That can’t apply to Baltimore, because our money 
comes in a little from everywhere. Baltimore’s 
recreation system is largely supported by a very 
improper tax. Nine per cent. of all gross rail- 
way receipts is given for recreation. The city 
gets a million and a quarter dollars for that pur- 
pose. Of that we get $55,000 for conducting 
recreation supervision—nothing for maintenance 
or physical care. I think over the years we would 
have had better receipts on the basis of continued 
increasing appropriation. 

As for the recreation connected with public 
schools outside of school hours, which we operate 
in the city and outside of the city, we get increas- 
ing appropriations for that work.. 

J. B. Nasu (New York City): Mill taxes are 
largely on assessed valuations. If one city as- 
sesses at 50 per cent, a second at 60 per cent and 
a third at 80 per cent, the mill tax rate in each 
will differ in accordance with these assessments. 
Most cities assess at approximately 60 per cent. 
What has been your experience about this? 

Dr. Burpick (Baltimore): Baltimore is as- 
sessed every five years at 100 per cent. The coun- 
ties in Maryland are supposed to be handled that 
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way. Asa matter of fact, they are only assessed 
60 per cent e total valuation. 

Mr. G [n some parts of the country 
there is forn taxation in force per- 
mitting ents being given on each one 


aluation. In Los Angeles, 


hundred 


for examp! Henderson stated, the Recre- 


ation Depart receives four cents on each one 
hundred ssessed valuation. Next year 
the departme ll net about $800,000. 

GEOR‘ KIE (New York City): It is 
well for us 1 te that when we talk about mill 


tax, it does! essarily mean a mill. It may 


one state and four mills 


1 1 
i 


be one-hali{ 


somewhere [t is up to the locality to take 
advantage of iw in figuring out what would 
be a fair a t millage to vote on and to levy 
for recreati Vhere the assessed valuation is 
high, on raise more than would result 
with low But no general rule 
has yet | | that will apply universally 


everywhere the great discrepancy in 


assessed y in different cities but 
within sing lividual city will some- 
times doul ssessed valuation in one year 
They would prob- 


without in the taxes. 
And that sort of 


ably reduce 


change is g great deal. We rarely hear 
of assess reduced ; they are often in- 
creased 

I shoul t ay connection with this, 


that last came up of the Asso- 


ciation mal of this question. A 


study has be pleted of the cities which have 


mill tax, a1 e figures will be available in the 
near future t igh bulletin or other publication 
of the Association, giving the cities with the mill 
tax and the facts regarding the mill tax. In addi- 
tion to that ler way on the subject 
of the costs us types of facilities for recre- 
ation. And en that is completed, which will 


be some more information 


regarding be available. It is very diff- 
cult to get costs in different cities. 

The Year ] ind other fact-finding work of 
the Associat producing figures which, with 
increasing ss, show the total amounts ex- 


pended f various cities. These 


figures com] the population also given 

in the Year vill give to anyone who wishes 

to make tl ary division, the per capita 
various cities. 


cost of recrea 
McWurrter (Springfield, Illinois) : 


JOHN 
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In discussing the desirability of the mill tax, may 
| say that | have always worked under the mill 
tax levied by the state law which we have in 
Illinois, and I feel it to be the best method of se- 
curing funds. On June 24, 1921, the bill was 
passed in the state of Illinois for the levying of 
the state tax for recreation. According to the 
term of the act, it took a majority of the votes in 
the election to put over the recreation tax. In 
1923 an amendment was voted which calls for 
only a majority of the votes cast on the proposi- 
tion. That has been a very great help in getting 
the recreation tax across in the communities. The 
first bill also called for a 14% mill tax to be used 
for recreation purposes. The amendment called 
for a two-thirds mill tax. 
we obtain, however, is practically the same, owing 


The amount of money 


to the fact that our taxing laws have changed and 
we now tax to the maximum valuation of the 
property. Our budget is $24,000 for a city of 
about 70,000 pe yple. \We do not receive the max- 
imum of two-thirds of a mill, otherwise our bud- 
get would be around $40,000. The amount is 
determined by the city commissioner. Last spring 
we asked for $30,000 but we were refused because 
the city was curtailing in every branch of admin- 
istration. 

Joun G, WILSON 


half mill tax for our budget will give us $30,000 


\ugusta, Georgia): A one- 


a year. We feel that we can get more money and 
we can get improvements in our recreation system 
which won’t cost us anything if we work on the 
other plan. For instance, there was a stadium 
built in one of the parks this summer that did 
not cost the Recreation Department anything at 
all. 

PoLiTics 


KEEPING RECREATION OUT O1 


W. C. 


I take this subject to mean, keeping recreation 


BATCHELOR (Pittsburg, Pennsylvania) : 
from political exploitation and keeping it from 
exploitation for personal patronage and _ political 
expediency. 

I think I can safely say that there is no panacea 
that I know of for general political ills in ad- 
ministration, recreation or anything else. 

In the first place, as is self-evident, if the gen- 
eral administration of public affairs is kept on a 
high plane and political exploitation is at a mini- 
mum, then recreation is going to profit by that. 
That is one method. It is probably the most diff- 
cult method and at the same time the best one, 
because the general public and other movements 
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profit as well as the particular thing we are inter- 
ested in. And we can contribute to such an effort. 
It may be that the City Planning Manager accom- 
plishes that. It may be that some other method 
might be used to raise the general political admin- 
istration of public affairs to a plane where we are 
quite willing to have recreation conducted in the 
same way. 

The second method I want to suggest is used 
quite generally where the administration of the 
public schools of a city is free to a large extent 
from political exploitation, as is now pretty gen- 
erally true, | think, throughout the country. It 
is to advantage sometimes to have recreation 
either affiliated with or actually under the public 
school administration. There, again, it would de- 
pend on local conditions, the attitude of the board 
of education or the governing board of the schools, 
and there are some difficulties and objections that 
[ see to recreation being conducted entirely by a 
board of education. The scope of such a recrea- 
tion program is usually restricted. For instance, 
I know of no case in the country where municipal 
golf is operated by a board of education. 

The third method which is used pretty gen- 
erally is that of enlisting the support of civic and 
social agencies in trying to influence public offi- 
cials to make an exception, possibly, of recreation 
and not exploit it to the point to which other ad- 
ministrative functions are sometimes exploited. 
And there, again, we find that public officials are 
much more prone to consider the approval of 
civic and social agencies, because of the weight 
that a large group carries in any city with the 
press and the public generally. It gives them a 
position of well-being if they are endorsed, or if 
the general administration of affairs is endorsed 
or pretty generally accepted by that group. 

The fourth method that I want to mention is 
one that we are likely to think of as one of the 
best—the setting up of special machinery which 
will make recreation administration independent 
of the political organization—that is, the creation 
of a recreation commission or recreation board— 
a non-salaried organization similar to many boards 
of education that administer public recreation. | It 
is pretty generally accepted that appointive bodies 
are superior to elective bodies, though there is 
something that may be open to debate there. 
Here, again, you have a difficulty, in that the 
group that holds the purse-strings, which is usually 
an elective body, can stifle a recreation organiza- 
tion where the administration is free from their 
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control. In this the tax millage is one of the sav- 
ing elements—and not always saving, either, be- 
cause you can still be kept to your minimum of 
tax millage. But in my opinion, where you have 
a board or commission independent pretty largely 
of political administration, a tax millage is a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

The last item I want to refer to is that of gen- 
eral public sentiment. We cannot over-estimate 
the value of a pretty general, unanimous, wide- 
spread, outspoken public sentiment on the part 
of the people as a whole—not merely social and 
civic agencies—for the administration of recrea- 
tion on a high plane, as we find in the school ad- 
ministration in a good many cities. 

If there is a concerted feeling on the part of 
the general public that this function comes close 
to their interest and that they want the recrea- 
tion of their children free from political exploita- 
tion, the average politician who, after all, realizes 
that it is public opinion that keeps him in office, is 
pretty likely to give consideration to that public 
sentiment. He is very likely to think that it is 
easier to set up machinery in legislation than to 
create public sentiment, because it usually takes 
years of hard work in putting on a real program 
to develop that public sentiment. It is easier, in 
other words, to change our clothes than it is to 
change our dispositions. And it seems to me that 
we, as recreation executives, are pretty largely 
responsible for building up that public sentiment. 

Mr. GLENN: I know that there are a number 
of you who have been in a position where an 
attempt has been made to have this political influ- 
ence bear upon you. How have you handled it? 
Have you gone out openly and fought it or taken 
it into your soul, as you might say, and worked 
it out? Is it possible for an executive to com- 
pletely ignore the political situations, as far as 
they exist in his own particular community? Can 
you tell the politicians to travel their own road 
and you will travel yours? Do you tell them that? 
And if you do, how do you tell them? I think 
that is what many of us would like to know—just 
what you say to them. Do you say, “Old top, 
this is my job and I am going to run it?” Have 
you fortitude enough to do that? I don’t think 
many of us have. What do you do? 

EarLE PritcHarp (Reading, Pa.): We have 
battled with this problem a good deal in Reading, 
and in addition to some of the splendid devices 
Mr. Batchelor has mentioned, I think we have 
done two or three other things that have been 
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very effective because at the present time we are 
from political influence in our 


probably as 
work as al in the State. 


are more atti than they are devices. 


These methods 
in the 


first place, w a feeling that there should be 


a good deal of personal feeling, that certain mat- 
ters ought t treated more or less personally. 
We don’t believe we are independent of anybody 
in the city happen to have a very splendid 
board. It artisan board, and their atti- 


tude is that ‘ not working for anybody po- 


litically. I think the fact that no one knows my 
political beliefs has been valuable in going through 
three differe: rty administrations. We have 
had the Det , Republicans and then we had 


the Socialist 
The thing | have fought for there, and | 
think it is pr another strong factor in pro- 
ducing the 1 ffect with our political friends, 
the politicians, personally—and 
regularly. There isn’t a week 
in the year that | don’t go to them. And the 
fought for with them has been 
And they see the 
that. I have had the opportunity to 


| the type of man or woman, 


has been to g 


{ 


I do fro to 


thing that we ha 
to have a non-pol il board. 
reason for 
stress the set 
and it has em a rather favorable impres- 
sion, I think, 1 ding the reasons for non-po- 
litical interfere 

[ have mad matter of regular routine duty, 
o get acquainted with every 
ask them to come in 
And they have made 


a part of n ) 
influential politiciat Ve 
and make re mendations. 


| 


some good 


JAMES Yonkers, N. Y.): I 
think to a cert tent we have to go to politi- 
cians on part matters. We have a commis- 
sion of nin | the Community Service Com- 
mission, rej itive of the Rotary Clubs, 


Knights of Columbus, Y. M. 
ippointments are made, politi- 


Lions’ Clubs 
C. A. Wher 
cians don’t interfere 
Public Works Commissioner, 


Those appointments have 
to be mad 

interviews all the candidates. 
\87 candidates for the summer 


and the comn 
Last year we 


positions. were all interviewed by the com- 


mittee. ‘Th ymmendations went to the Com- 
missioner of Public Works. 
A few yeat co my budget was $6,000. At 


that time I went to some of the Aldermen and 


said, “That is iwfully small amountof money.” 


They said, “ 
I said, “That like giving the carpenter some 


have got your salary in there.” 
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work to do and not giving him any tools or lum- 
ber to work with.” These same Aldermen are 
now the biggest advocates in our city for recrea- 
tion. This year we had a budget of $57,000. 
That was brought about by coming in personal 
contact with the Aldermen and showing what 
work can be done in their wards. 

At times some of the Aldermen want bond 
issues put through. We had about $225,000 in 
the last two years which doesn’t show in our 
budget at all. This year we had a service which 
took care of all the organizations in town—Rotary, 
and our facilities are at their 
It made no difference 


Lions and others— 
disposal for any outings. 
what the organization—colored, Democratic, Re- 
publican, Lions, Elks, or anything else—we had 
workers at all of the outings to put on games for 
them. And that went a long way toward promot- 
ing recreation. 

We have a publicity plan. My director of rec- 
reation goes around with a reporter from the 
paper each morning to the parks. When that was 
first mentioned to the newspapers, they said, “You 
won’t have enough information to have a column.” 
Sut we have a column on the same page each day 
of everything that goes on in our parks, so the 
people won’t have to look all through the news- 
paper. They have just one page to look for it. 

Mr. GLENN: Is it feasible or ethical for a 
recreation executive to make suggestions regard- 
ing the personnel of the board of recreation? 
(A vote was requested. Majority of those pres- 
ent responded in the affirmative. ) 

Lincotn E. Rowriey (East Orange, New 
Jersey): I want to vote against that. If you are 
going to condemn politicians, don’t start in to be 
one yourself. Just as soon as you do that, you 
will soon be looked upon as the boss of the de- 
partment and that will mean trouble. In other 
words, the appointing power, whoever it may be, 
should, I think, make these appointments with a 
view to all the interests of the city and we should 
be able to work with those who are appointed for 
us. I don’t consider it my business to make sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. GLENN: Is it your business, then from 
standpoint of your work, to try and guide the 
general policies insofar as the Board is con- 
cerned? For example, in making my point, I 
would like to say this. Suppose you had a poli- 
tical situation where the Mayor did the appoint- 
ing, and he picked out certain individuals that 
were, for him, a good thing, but who knew noth- 
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ing of recreation, who didn’t care much about 
recreation—as against a person who understood 
recreation and wanted to put over the right kind 
of program. Would it not be feasible to go to the 
Mayor and say, “Here is Mr. So and So or Mrs. 
So and So, or Miss So and So. They have these 
qualifications. I should like to submit them to 
you for consideration”? Would there be any- 
thing wrong in that? 

Mr. Rowtey: No. But if there is anything 
worse than for the Mayor to appoint someone 
who is good for him it is for you to ask him to 
appoint somebody who is good for you. 


Session No. 2 
What Are Fairly Adequate Salaries for Play- 
ground Directors, Play Leaders and Special 
Playground Workers Under Recent 
Conditions? 

Lincoln E. Rowley of East Orange, New 
Jersey, who served as chairman of the second ses- 
sion, introduced Miss Fondé as the first speaker. 

CorRINNE Fonpé (Houston, Texas): This 
question is largely tied up with the old problem 
of how to maintain quality without at the same 
time reducing quantity. I imagine that very few 
of us are able to pay to playground directors and 
other play leaders what they ought to receive and 
what we should like to pay them. Although any 
recreational worker who brings to the task the 
ability and devotion that is necessary to its suc- 
cess gets in human contacts and in personal satis- 
faction more than he gives, in another way this 
same worker always gives more than he gets, 
regardless of the salary. As in the teaching pro- 
fession, social work and the ministry, the 
remuneration is not in proportion to the service. 
And possibly something intrinsic would be lost 
if it were. Yet, the playground director and play 
leader must maintain a certain standard of living, 
many of the necessities of which must be bought 
in dollars and cents. The community is apt to 
judge ability by financial rating. The superin- 
tendent can hardly expect that the playground 
director will have an independent income, nor 
can we expect that he will give his best if, in 
order to earn a living, he has to supplement his 
salary with another job. 

It seems to me that the days of pioneering, 
with its compensations, have about passed. And, 
one wonders in this age, at least, if the strength 
spent in sacrifice might not better be spent in 
service. I hope that we are gomg to give play- 
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ground directors and play leaders adequate sala- 
ries before they have to fight for them as labor 
and the teaching profession did. I don’t know 
whether you will all agree with me in that. But 
I have that hope not only for the sake of the play 
leader, but also for the sake of the spirit of our 
work. I think something is lost when the fight 
is over. 

I am sure we need no arguments for the ade- 
quate salary for the playground director and play 
leader. It is a most fitting subject for us to dis- 
cuss. From the data that was available to me, I 
made a little comparison of recreation salaries 
and teaching salaries, and I found that recreation 
supervisors or directors of special activities, some- 
times called heads of divisions or departments 
(there were some four studies that I gathered 
this from), received from $900 to $3,000 per 
year, while school principals and supervisors re- 
ceived from $2,100 to $4,500 per year. Recrea- 
tion directors or general managers of a single 
playground or community center received from 
$40.00 per month to $2,500 per year, and other, 
play leaders, assistants and others, from $15.00 
per month’ to $1,800 per year; while high school 
teachers received $1,300 to $2,600 per year; 
grade teachers, including substitutes and assist- 
ants, from $132.00 per month to $2,500 per year. 
This is, generally speaking, for full-time posi- 
tions. 

I think it should be remembered that in the 
teaching profession there are usually three free 
months for study, travel or other remunerative 
employment, while in the recreation profession 
we have from two to four weeks vacation. I 
think we should consider the fact that recreation 
departments are, generally speaking, not so well 
organized, perhaps, haven’t gone so far and are 
not so big systems as the public schools. But on 
the other hand, I think for this very reason the 
recreation director must have more initiative and 
creative ability and more executive ability, more 
vision and possibly more consecration. 

And so I am just going to ask the question 
whether we might reasonably expect that the play- 
ground or community center director—I am 
speaking of full-time people in the same sense 
that I speak of a teacher as a full-time person— 
should not receive at least the salary of the grade 
teacher if at least the minimums shouldn't be the 
same, and whether the supervisor or head of her 
division or director of special activities should 
not receive at least the salary of a high school 
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1 will note that I am not comparing 
isors in the public schools or prin- 


teacher. Y¢ 
it with supery 


cipals. 

Then it seems to me that there are one or two 
other considerations. The locality and stage of 
development of the recreation program in that 


course, affect the salary that 
the preparation of the worker 
had the salary we could command 


locality woul 
could be paid 
—though if we 
that. We should consider along with this 


—and. to m is the big problem—whether the 


playgound director’s salary should not be suff- 
ciently large so that he or she would not have to 
hold any other position; and then whether we 
should not same discussion consider the 
scale of increas« regular scale of increase for 
those who give s itistactory service. 

Mrs. PHOEBE VALENTINE (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
I want to saj it from the point of view of a 
perfectly hard-boiled executive the question of 
getting the quality of people whom you can afford 
to pay an adequate salary enters into the matter 
very largely [here are a great many people in 
teaching and other activities who perhaps are 
really not worth much more than what they are 
getting, even though it is a low salary. 
In our rganization, which is a private 
foundation, ive worked out a scale of pay- 
which was based upon that of 


iation of Social Workers. We 


ment of salari 
the Ameri 
start people who are just out of college, or who 
have had tw of college and two years’ ex- 
four years of training, at 
in annual increase of $100.00 
People who are super- 
them, directors of an indi- 
1 play center, start at $1,800, 
to $2,500 per year. And the 
ial activities get from $1,500 
Now, there are, as you see, op- 


perience, 
$1,200 a ye 
a year, uj $1 ,50U, 
Visors, or as 
vidual playgr 
with an incré 
supervisors of 
to $2,000 a yeal 
portunities 

The difficult 
whom you really feel 
larger salary. I think we have got to do as in 
business and absolutely deliver the goods in order 
to entitle ourselves to the money. I don’t think 
the money is as hard to get as the people. 

We like to have our workers live in the neigh- 
borhood where they work. We have adopted 
somewhat of a settlement philosophy for recrea- 
tion, so that the house and the room and all that 
sort of thing furnished free and people only 
pay for their board—those who choose to live 
in one of our communities. 


motion right straight along. 
getting the type of person to 
justified in paying the 


in recreation center: 


Eppre WaLkKup (Waukegan, Ill.): In our 
playgrounds we employ mostly summer workers, 
I should like to hear about salaries from some 
of the other towns who employ only summer 
workers on the playgrounds. For our playground 
directors we have a flat scale for the first year 
of $90.00 for the girls and $100.00 a month for 
the men, with a five dollar increase each year, 
The girls work about six hours a day; the men, 
eight hours. We have been able to get practically 
all teachers, and by having them attend the Insti- 
tute two weeks before we open the playgrounds 
we get them out of the thought of teaching on 
the playground and it is really working out very 
nicely. 

J. J. Syme (Hamilton, Ont., Canada): We 
have twelve playgrounds in the summer session, 
and we also have a spring and autumn session. 
The program begins before the regular summer 
session in July and August and extends one 
months after the summer session, running into 
September. That is to say, June is what we call 
our spring term; July and August our summer 
term, and September our autumn term. For the 
spring term we employ men only, from half-past 
three in the afternoon, after the public schools 
are closed until darkness sets in in the evening. 
We employ one man supervisor and pay him$70.00 
a month. He works five evenings a week and all 
day Saturday. In July and August we employ a 
double staff in the day time and a double staff 
in the evening. Our day staff work from nine 
in the morning to five in the afternoon. We don’t 
close our playground then, but we relieve the 
staff. For that duty we pay a minimum salary 
to the men of $85.00 a month, which increases 
about five or ten dollars a month up to the usual 
$100.00 maximum. In the case of a _ very 
good man, we increase him a little more. The 
women supervisors start at a minimum salary of 
$70.00 per month and are increased up to $85.00. 
The evening staff, starting at five o’clock and 
working five nights a week until dark, Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, receive a flat rate of $50.00 
a month for the men and $45.00 for the women. 

Mrs. JosepH GaskieL (Avalon, N. J.): In 
Avalon we pay $150.00 per month for the sum- 
mer months. 

GeEorGE C. TINKER (Kansas City, Mo.) : Our 
salaries are: women $100.00 a month, men 
$125.00. That is for continuous service, except- 
ing that the woman is off the ground at noon and 
the man is on. In the evening it is the reverse. 
Someone is in attendance all the time from ten 
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o’clock in the morning until dark, except Satur- 
day when we close at six o'clock. 

Mr. FRANK Sutcu (West Chester, Pa.): | 
know of an interesting plan in which the salary 
scale went up in five dollar units each year for 
temporary summer workers, giving a five-dollar 
recognition for a year’s teaching experience or 
education or summer playground experience. A 
worker would start in at $60.00 one summer and 
after another year of college or of teaching ex- 
perience, the next year he would receive five or 
ten dollars more, according to what he had to 
offer on the job. It was a flat rule, measured 


t what the person had to sell. It was 


against 
started at a low rate because of the material that 
lable. I think the number of prospective 


1 


was ava 
employees available helped to fix the market rate. 
\nd there were minimum qualifications. The 
sca'e started in at $45.00, for a first year normal 
student \ second year normal student would 
receive $50.0 And if a second year normal 
student had one year’s playground experience, it 
vould be $55.00—ranging right up to $100.00. 
[he department was always anxious to employ 
he higher salaried people. Those who had the 
best qualifications were put at the top of the ap- 

intment list and so on down. 

Mr. Row.ey: In a city I know of between 25,- 
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000 and 50,000, they pay $.70 an hour the first 
year. The reason for reducing it to hours was 
that it was very easy to discipline a little if you 
wanted to, for tardiness and other offenses, with- 
out raising much of a question. The second year 
the rate is $.75 and the third year, $.85 an hour, 
with the privilege of allowing for valuable ex- 
perience elsewhere. That is for day service. And 
for evening service, until sunset they receive a 
dollar an hour. 

F. H. Stevens (Wilmerding, Pa.) : Ours is an 
industrial community. We have the playground 
open three months in the summer. We start the 
instructors at $100.00 per month and increase 
them ten dollars a month each year to a maxi- 


mum of $125.00. 





Hamtramck’s Third Recreation Season 
Closes.—The third annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of the Public Schools, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, not only tells of the year’s ac- 
tivities but outlines the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of school gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools, the season’s baseball schedule, regu- 
lations for playground directors, the rules govern- 
ing basketball leagues and other information of 
this nature. 
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Capritto Beach Boat House, Los ANGELES, Catirornta (See p. 548) 
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570 HUGE FESTIVAL 


St. Louis Playgrounds 
Have Huge Festival 


A stupendous festival brought to a close the 
summer season of the St. Louis Public School 
Playgrounds, of which Rodowe H. Abeken is 
supervisor. Fifteen thousand people witnessed 
the games and activities. 

“Despite threatening weather,” says the Play- 
ground Edition of School and Home, for August 
31, “despite any number of obstacles that prom- 
ised to end the affair before it was fairly 
started, the Festival began promptly at 2 p. m. 
And what a start! For an hour the thousands 
of children from the 63 school playgrounds of 
the city had been filing into the stands. Drum 
and bugle corps were blaring their martial airs; 
the crowds yelled, shouted, cheered; from the 
battery of huge amplifiers at the north end of 
the field popular melodies went floating across 
the stadium. Suddenly the clamor was stilled. 
The announcer at the amplifier spoke to the 
waiting thousands. Six baseball teams marched 
onto the field, took their places at the three 
diamonds scattered about the arena, and at a 
word began play. The Festival was on. 

“At the conclusion of the ball games came a 
brief respite. Thousands of people filed past 
the handicraft and industrial work exhibits in 
the areaway beneath the stands. Every school 
playground had its display booth and visitors 
marveled at the variety and excellence of the 
many objects made during the summer. Reed 
and raffia work predominated, while an endless 
array of other articles, ships, airplanes, ash trays, 
door stops and the like, drew much favorable 
comment. 

“At 3:30 p.m. the track and field meet began, 
and simultaneouly with it the various other games 
in which championships were to be decided were 
run off. Every corner of the arena was filled 
with a game or activity of some kind, and the 
announcer was swamped with a deluge of reports 
as the results were brought in. 

“Finally, about 4:30 p.m., activity in the arena 
became less pronounced with the conclusion of 
the numerous events, and as the last player filed 


off the field another lull spread over the stadium. 
It was a strange sort of quiet—the quiet before 
the storm. The storm in this case was the School 


Playground Circus, which began at 5 o’clock with 


a parade that for size, color, originality and spon- 
taneous humor has probably never been equaled 
by any circus parade anywhere. Nearly 2,700 
school playground children, dressed in nearly as 
many different costumes, with clowns, acrobats, 
wild animals, strong men, wild men, fat women, 
snake-charmers and an endless variety of others, 
all mixed together in a potpourri that literally 
defies description, marched around the arena to 
the tune of stirring music from the band seated 
under the amplifiers. When the parade had 
wound its serpentine way around the field, the 
circus proper began. And what a circus! 

“As the different dance numbers brought round 
after round of applause, people realized that here 
was something unusual—something that for ar- 
tistic achievement and display on a heroic scale 
could scarcely be equaled. And when the vari- 
ous stunts were interspersed in the intervals be- 
tween the dances, when people saw ballplaying 
animals, rollicking clowns, daring tumblers, 
scores of comic strip characters, fire-eating drag- 
ons, bicycle stunt riders, all performing at once, 
they knew that here was a thing unique and un- 
paralleled—a School Playground Circus.” 

At the close of the day Laclede School Play- 
ground was announced the winner of the Patrons’ 
Alliance Challenge Trophy. 


“Our stage of civilization is not going to de- 
pend upon what we do when we work so much 
as upon what we do in our time off. The moral 
and spiritual forces of our country do not lose 
ground in the hours we are busy on our jobs— 


their battle time is the time of leisure. We are 
organizing the production of leisure. We need 
better organization of its consumption. We de- 


vote vast departments of government and great 
agencies of commerce and industry, science and 
invention, to decreasing the hours of work, but 
we devote comparatively little to improving the 
hours of recreation And in outdoor ex- 
perience we make a physical effort that no sitting 
on cushions, benches, or side lines provides. To 
induce people to take its joys, they need some 
stimulant from the hunt, the fish, or the climb. 
I am for fish. Fishing is not so much getting 
fish as it is a state of mind and a lure of the 
human soul into refreshment. 

“But it is too long between bites; we must have 
more fish in proportion to the water.” 

HERBERT H@ovER 

“In Praise of Izaak Walton,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 

1927. 
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Community Centers in Cleveland 


The outline of community centers prepared for 
the use of workers in the Division of Community 
Centers, Department of Physical Welfare, Public 
Schools of Cleveland, contains some very sugges- 
tive material for community center workers. 
Some of the suggestions regarding’ programs are 
presented here. Floyd Rowe is the Director of the 
Department of Physical Welfare, under which 
the Community Center Division operates. 

A. An outline for a yearly program of special 


events. 


October 


1. Mail circulars to last year’s members advis- 
ing them of the opening night of the center. 
Civic 
2. Columbus Day Celebration—October 12th. 
Appointing of nominating committee for 
new council. 
Social 
3. Hallowe’en Party—Election of new council 


for the year. 
November 


Musical 

1. Armistice Day—November 11th. 
Social 

2. Thanksgiving or Harvest Festival. 


December 


Dramatic 
1. Christmas Pageant or Dramatics. 


January 


Athle S 
1. Athletic Night in Gymnasium. 
Si Cl l 
2. Social Mixer and Game Night. 
February 
Dramatics 
1. Lincoln Birthday Play—February 12th. 
Social 


2. Valentine’s Party and Dance — February 
14th. 


Athletics 
3. Washington’s Birthday Athletic Night — 
February 22nd. 


March 


Dramatics 

1. Dramatic Club Annual Performance. 
Music 

2. St. Patrick’s Day Celebration. 


April 


Athletics 
1. Closing Gymnastic Tournament. 
Music 
2. Spring Music Festival. 
Social 
3. Closing Banquet. 
B. Programs of activity for various parts of 
the Center. 
1. The Gymnasium. 
a. Athletics and Gymnastics. 
Basketball. 
Indoor Baseball. 
Volley Ball. 
Indoor Track. 
Babbington. 
Wrestling, Boxing, Jiu Jitsu, 
Tennis, Paddle Tennis, 
Golf, 
Gymnasium Classes. 
Exhibitions combining the above. 
b. Social. 
Old Time Dances. 
Modern Dances. 
Dance Instruction. 
Social Mixers. 
Game Nights for Adults. 
2. The Auditorium, 
a. Musical. 
Quartettes. 
Chorus. 
Band. 
Orchestra. 
Toy Symphony. 
b. Dramatics. 
Pantomimes 
Minstrels. 
Plays. 
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572 CLEVELAND CENTERS 
Play Reading. g. Community Singing—10 minutes. ' 
' 22 Sa { 
Stunt Club h. Orchestra—15 minutes. 
. . . . . — j 
c. Con ity Night 2. Athletic and Gymnastic Exhibition. 
ers a. Short boys’ basketball game — 15 | 
a4 erts minutes. 
ns b. Short girls’ basketball game — 15 | 
4. ] e-talent Nights minutes. 
5. Movies c. Drill by women’s gymnasium class— 
( intern Slides. 5 minutes. | 
7. Community Songs. d. Drill by men’s gymnasium class—5 | 
3 Kind ' minutes. 
bois ' . Wrestling tournament (2 matches )— 
a. Rehearsals for small groups. © a \ 
1 G& eiliall diiron 10 minutes. 
an ™ f. Apparatus work by men’s gymnasium 
C Ing : . - : 
10 minutes. 
1. Game room, chess, checkers, etc. ) 
: g. Some comedy drill by awkward squad 
{ e. Boy Scout meetings. mcingigy . 
i ; ; : 5 minutes. 
| t. Committee meetings. : | 
4. Cl | h. Volleyball game—10 minutes. | 
; . ass Ik : ’ , ; 
; i. Short social mixer and dance — 30 
- is minutes. 
} \ eS + . T° 
“ 3. For a Dramatic Night (when a three-act 
; > sit play is not to be given). | 
( yvms ror wral . . +° : ~ ° 
; d - yeas. a. Community Singing—15 minutes, | 
. ( rc . . ; 
. ; b. Minstrel skit—men’s gym class—10 | 
f. Sn mmunity gatherings. minutes. | 
8: = c. Stunt women’s gym class — 10 
C. Suggestions for an Evening’s Program. minutes. | 
1. For a Mus Night d. Pantomime—10 minutes. 
a. Orcl 15 minutes. e. Reading by Elocutionist—5 minutes. 
b. Cor inity Singing—15 minutes. f. One-act play — Dramatic Club — 30 | 
c. Vo Sol 5 minutes ninutes. | 
d. O t1 15 minutes. 4. For a Home-Talent Night. 
e. 5 minutes. a. Community Singing—15 minutes. 
her instrumental solo b. Solo dancer—3 minutes. | 
: nonica or accordian) c. Playlet by school children—10 min- 
5 1 ( utes. 
A.—A THREE NI EDULE FOR A BUILDING WITH ONE GYMNASIUM AND AN AUDITORIUM 
Day sym 8.30 to 10.00 Auditorium ass Room Class Room 
Mon W Vomen’s Gym Dramatics Bridg Chess 
nate Weeks — Old : a 
Wed i und Social uw Music Gift Clut Checkers 
I Me M Gym Dramatics 7 = ' Dominoes 
B.—A FOUR NI EDULE FOR A BUILDING WITH ONE GYMNASIUM AND AN AUDITORIUM 
Day 7 : §.30 to 10.00 Auditorium Class Room 
Tues W V en’s Gym Dramatics Bridg Chess 
Wed W t O Time Dancing Vocal Music Gift ( ) Checkers 
Thurs Mer \ Men's Gym Dramatics Discussion G [ Dominoes 
Fri Bask Modern Dancing Instrumental Music Stunt ( Bridge Ciub 
C.—A FIVE NIG [EDULE FOR A BUILDING WITH TWO GYMNASIUMS AND AN AUDITORIUM 
Day F iy 1 Gymnasium Auditorium Class Room Class Room 
Mon Wrestling Men’s Gym Dramatics Bridge Chess 
Tues. Men’s A Men’s Athletics Music Gift Club Checkers 
Wed Golf Old Time Dance Dramatics Discussion Group Dominoes 
Thurs. Women’s A : Women’s Gym Music Stunt Club 500-Club 
Fri. Social Mixers Modern Dance Movies Sketch Club Bridge Club 
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CLEVELAND 


d. Talk by good speaker—15 minutes. 

e. Magician—15 minutes. 

f. Community Singing—10 minutes. 

g. Moving Pictures (2 reels)—30 min- 
utes. 

h. Toy Symphony—15 minutes. 

i. Stunts by various clubs in the center, 
each stunt not to be over five minutes 
in length. 


SCHEDULES 


Three typical evening and weekly schedules are 
listed as suggestions for directors. At least five 
activities in five parts of the building should oper- 
ate each night. 


PUBLICITY 


Since the community center is an institution de- 
signed to appeal to the general public, then, like 
any good commodity, it must be sold to the people. 

1. By-word-of-mouth invitations to people. 

This may be to the important people of the 
neighborhood, or it may be to organized 
groups either in or out of the center. The 
percentage of acceptance will be much 
greater by this means than by any other. 
It’s the personal touch that counts. 

2. by stories in the neighborhood press. 

3. By hand bills distributed from house to 

house. 

4. By hand bills sent out through the school 
children to be taken home to their parents. 
This method is much more effective when 
the principal and the teachers emphasize the 
hand bill through announcements spoken, or 
written on the blackboard. 

5. By stories in the metropolitan press. 

6. By window cards in stores and in the cen- 
ter’s illuminated bulletin board. 

By having a brightly lighted main part of 


NI 


the building. 
y using slides in moving picture theatres. 


B 

9. By a permanent publicity folder after the 
center is established. 

10. By holding special celebrations during which 


propaganda for the center is brought out. 


CooPERATION 


The Community Center should at all times be 
ready to cooperate with existing organizations in 
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the neighborhood who are willing to use the cen- 
ter in accordance with the established policies of 
the center. 

The meeting places can be arranged for many 
groups in buildings already opened by the com- 
munity center department. 

Joint programs on special holidays can be ar- 
ranged in which all organizations of the neighbor- 
hood can cooperate. 

Assistance can be given to local improvement 
associations by furnishing meeting places and by 
assisting with publicity for such meetings. 

Meeting places and recreation leadership can 
be furnished to lodges, churches, Mothers’ Clubs 
or Parent-Teacher Associations when desired. 

These should be cooperative with the day school 
staff to avoid conflicts with their plans. A cail 
on the principal frequently will avoid conflicts. 

Any special change in the program should be 
taken up with the custodian so that he may plan 
accordingly and so that his cooperation may be 
arranged. 

The best cooperation of the council and the 
main office can be secured if they know far enough 
in advance about your plans. 


FINANCES 


1. The finances collected in each center are to 
be deposited with the Treasurer of the Center 
who must be some local responsible person not in 
the employ of the Board of Education. 

2. For all money collected for tuition fees in- 
dividual receipts are to be issued so that the white 
copy goes to the payer, the pink copy to Head- 
quarters together with the monthly financial state- 
ment and the yellow copy remains in the book. A 
receipt shall also be gotten for all moneys ex- 
pended in the center. This also accompanies the 
monthly financial report. 

3. All funds collected as tuition fees from clubs 
and classes shall remain credited to such groups 
and then used to pay for the instructor of such 
special groups-in accordance with a payroll sent 
out from the office. 

4. For all activities in the center requiring a 
special instructor, with the exception of music and 
dramatics, a fee shall be charged. This fee should 
be large enough to pay for*the instructor. A 
charge of one dollar per semester is made for 
most activities although golf and small special 
groups pay more. No refunds of tuition fees are 
to be paid to members not completing the semes- 
ter. 
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5. Admission fees to dances and entertainments 
should be large enough to pay the cost. 

6. Musical and dramatic clubs should collect 
enough dues to pay for their own music and for 
their own make-up supplies. Such groups are 
also to assist in entertainments, the proceeds of 
which go toward paying for their special instruc- 
tor. 

7. All checks must be signed by both the treas- 
urer and the director of the center. 

8. All other expenditures to be made in the 
center must be sanctioned by the Council, The 
council might find it advisable to allow the direc- 
tor a small petty cash account. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. Each center is to have a council consisting 
of a president, vice-president and_secretary- 
treasurer elected at the opening of the season in 
October or November and one representative 
from each activity club in the center. This coun- 
cil is to assist the director in every way possible 
to gain the wishes of the community and to de- 
velop the various clubs in the center. The council 
and the director develop the policy of the center 
in accordance with the rules of the Com- 
munity Center Division and of the Board of 
Education. 
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Suggestions for Progressive Game Party * 


Methods of Conducting a Party 


In planning a progressive game party it is well 
to provide a game for every four persons, each 
game to be played ten minutes. A feature which 
adds interest to the party is to give each person a 
head band to which feathers may be attached as 
awards on the basis of the following plan: Three 
feathers for each high score, two feathers for a 
two cornered tie; one feather each for a three 
cornered tie; one white feather for the lowest 
score 

Red, blue, yellow and green crepe paper may be 
used for arm bands. Those having one color are 
allowed to play at each game at one time. After 
the scores have been counted and feathers award- 
ed—the one winning the highest number of col- 
ored feathers is winner and is known as chief— 
all face the center of the room in a single ring. 


Games for a Progressive Party 
HEARTS 


The equipment consists of six one-half inch 
cubes with the word “Hearts” printed on each 
cube (one letter to each side of the cube). Play- 
ers are seated in a circle. Each player in his turn 
is given an opportunity to roll out the six cubes 
at once. The scoring is done by the letters that 
appear face upward. 

Five points allowed for H-E 

Ten points for H-E-A 

Fifteen points for H-E-A-R 

Twenty points for H-E-A-R-T 

Twenty-five points for H-E-A-R-T-S 

If three H’s appear in succession the player 
loses all his score and has to start anew. 

One hundred (100) points constitute a game. 


CoortiE 


On each side of a one-inch cube print one of 
the following letters: B; H; L; T; E; A. 

B—represents Body 

H—trepresents Head 

L—trepresents Leg 

T—represents Tail 


*from Recreational Games and Programs, compiled by John 
Martin, P. R. A. A. $.50 





I—-represents lye 

A—trepresents Antenna 

Players may be seated on floor or around a 
table, each supplied with a small piece of paper 
and pencil. Each person, in turn rolls the cube. 
No player can start the game until a “B” for Body 
is rolled. When a player rolls something that can 
be used in the construction of the Cootie he may 
have another turn rolling. The Cootie is made 
up of a body, head, tail, two eyes, each of which 
must be rolled separately, six legs, each rolled 
separately, and two antennae. The person con- 
structing the Cootie first wins. 


eC) 
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This game may also be played in teams of twos, 


fours or sixes. 
PEGITY 


This is a game of skill interesting to both adults 
and children. The game requires a board 14” 
thick and one foot square, divided off into half 
inch squares with a small hole the size of a match 
directly in the center of each small square. Each 
player is given a number of small pegs (one color 
to each player). The game is started by one per- 
son placing a peg in a hole. The players play in 
rotation. The object of the game is to place five 
pegs in a direct row with no holes between. This 
can be done in four ways on the board. The 
object of the opposing player is to block his op- 
ponent’s move and plan for his own at the same 
time. The game ends when a player succeeds in 
playing five in a row. Pegs may be purchased 
from the Parker Game Company, New York City. 


DoMINOES 


There is great interest in the old fashtoned 
game of dominoes, played by matching the dom- 
inoes and scoring the two ends in fives, tens, fif- 
teens and twenties. The dominoes are placed on 
the table, shuffled and each player takes seven. 
If a player cannot play with those which he has, 
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he must draw one either from those left or from 

any opposing player he may choose. The player 

who succeeds getting rid of all his dominoes 
score the total amount of all 
in the other player’s hands. 


first receives as 
dominoes ren 


pDLY WINK GOLF 


This game is played on a piece of Celotex or 
wall board designed to represent a miniature golf 


course. Trees are made from pieces of sponge 
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180—RING TOSS 


dyed green and mounted on match sticks; bushes 


from dyed bits of sponge glued to the board; pop 
bottle tops are used as holes on the green; sand 
traps are mad m cut-outs and bunkers are 
built up around the traps. The introduction of 
lakes and streams make the course difficult. Ce- 
lotex takes water color paint readily and its rough 
surface provides a good imitation of grass. Light 
green should be used on the fairways, dark green 
for the greens and blue for the water hazards. 
A club house built of cardboard adds to the 
reality. 

Each player is provided with one Tiddly Wink 
and one shooter, and the game is played as in reg- 
ulation golf with penalties for “out of bounds” 
(off the board), water hazards, etc. The tee is 


a small piece per pasted down in position 


and marked. A piece of paper marked and pasted 


on the bottom the hole marks the play. 


}ALL BOUNCE 


This game requires five tennis balls and a nail 
keg. The keg is placed at a distance of eight 


feet from the line and the players are given a 
chance to bounce the five balls into the keg. One 


point is scored 


each ball and an extra five 


points are given if the player succeeds in making 


the five balls bounce into the keg consecutively. 
BEAN Bac Toss 


For this activity use a board 2% feet by four 
feet with a clown face and shoulders painted on 





GAME PARTY 


it. Holes of varying sizes and shapes are made 
in the board to represent the top knot of the 
hat, eye balls, nose, ears, mouth and pockets, 
Each hole is numbered according to the difficulty 
involved in throwing the bean bag in, the largest 
number being given the smallest hole. The ob- 
ject of the game is to toss six bean bags through 
any of the holes from a ten foot mark. Score 
is kept according to the numbers on the holes 
through which the bean bags have passed. 


MuUMBLETY-PEG 


Mumblety-peg may be made an indoor event 
by playing it on a white pine board twelve inches 
square and one by one and one-half inches thick. 
A wire nail driven into a piece of broom handle 
three inches long and filed to a point makes a 
good mumblety-peg instrument. A three-cornered 
file is also satisfactory. A pocket knife is the 
usual instrument used particularly when the game 
is played out-of-doors on the ground. ( For play- 
ing progression and rules see 88 Successful Play 
Activities, P.R.A.A., 60c.). 


MARBLE BoarD 


An 18” board, 6” high and 34” thick, set on 
edge, is supported by two similar boards 6” long 
projecting forward and outward from the ends 
of the 18” 
arches ranging from 54 
into the bottom part of the 18” board. Arches are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10 according to the 


board at an angle of 45 degrees. Six 


” 


to 114” in size are cut 


size, the smallest arch being given the largest 
number. 

Each player rolls ten marbles from a 15 foot 
line. If there is a small compartment in back 
of each arch, scoring will be simplified and there 
can be no difference of opinion regarding the 
particular arch the marble passes through. The 
score equals the sum of the numbers on the 
arches through which the marbles pass. 


Dart BASEBALL 


This diagram should be reproduced on a piece 
of typewriting paper of regulation size, the circles 
measuring 34”, 2”, 314” and 6” in diameter. The 
diagram is then mounted on a piece of Celotex or 
wall board, 2 feet square. The equipment con- 
sists of three darts, which may be secured from 
the Apex Dart Company, Norristown, Pa., and a 
dozen glass thumb tacks. 





Legrejoaw_—— 
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PROGRESSIVE 


There are two teams with one or more players 
on each side. The players stand eight or ten feet 
away from the diagram and play is conducted as 
in the regular game of baseball, each player throw- 
ing his dart until three outs are made. Progress 
of the hits is shown by placing the thumb tacks on 
the bases; runs and outs are tallied in the same 
manner in the lower left and right hand corners. 
Thirteen innings constitute a game. 

Note: If desired the diagram can of course be 
made larger, the circles measuring 2”, 5”, 12” and 
In this case the throwing dis- 
The smaller circles 


18” in diameter. 
tance should be increased. 
have, however, been found satisfactory. 
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Runs 


JACKSTONES 


Jackstones provide an interesting activity for 


a progressive party. The equipment consists of 

ten jacks of one size, preferably 34” in diameter 

and one rubber ball about the size of a golf ball. 
The Game. Jacks are tossed from the hand 

onto the playing surface. 

a—Pick up jacks one at a time (one’sy ). 

b—Pick up jacks two at a time (two’sy). 


c—Pick up jacks three at a time and finally one. 
(three’sy ) 


d—Pick up jacks four at a time and finally two. 


(four’sy). 
e—Pick up jacks five at a time. (five-sy). 
f{—Pick up jacks six at a time and then four. 
(six’sy). 
g—Pick up jacks seven at a time and then three. 


(seven’sy). 
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h—Pick up jacks eight at a time and then two, 
(eight’sy). 

i—Pick up jacks nine at a time and then one. 
(nine’sy ). 

j—Pick up jacks ten at a time. (ten’sy). 

k—Bounce ball to designate games. This con- 
stitutes one game. 

Variations of the game will be found in 88 
Successful Play Activities. 


Pin Bow. 


A set of small wooden bowling pins and three 
solid rubber balls may be purchased from the 
five and ten cent store. The pins are set up at a 
distance of fifteen or twenty feet in triangle form- 
ation. Each player is allowed three balls to see 
how many pins can be knocked down. Every- 
thing is done with an underhand movement, the 
ball rolling on the floor. 


MuFFIN PAN GAME 


” 


A ten cent muffin pan and six 14” cubes con- 
stitute the equipment. Cubes are marked 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 10, one number on each of the cubes. 
The muffin pan is placed against the wall at a 
distance of five feet from the throwing line. 
Each cube is thrown separately and the score is 
kept on the basis of the number which lodges face 
upward in any of the little compartments of the 


muffin pan. 


MEGAPHONE AND MARBLE Toss 


A megaphone is placed at a distance of five 
feet from the throwing line and each contestant 
is given five marbles. Five points are awarded 
the player for each marble tossed through the 
mouth piece of the megaphone. 


GAMEs WitH PLAyING CouRTS 


When parties are held at community centers, 
in church basements, in large halls and other places 
where plenty of space is available, games involv- 
ing play courts may be possible. Among these 


are the following: 
INDooR QuoITs 


Two quoit boards are constructed according 
to the accompanying diagram. Each is three feet 
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square and is elevated three inches in the back, 
tapering down to an inch in the front. A peg five 


inches high made from a piece of broom handle 








is placed upright in the center of the board. 
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A set of four rubber quoits which may be 


purchased from a sporting goods company is used 


in the game. Two quoits are given each team of 
two players. The quoit boards are placed at a 


distance of twenty-five feet from peg to peg with 


a player of each t on each board. The rules 
used are those which apply to horseshoes—two 
points for the ringer, one point for the nearest 
quoit. Quoits must land on the board and remain 
on it; those touching the floor in any way are not 
counted. The “leaner” is the highest quoit on the 
peg. A quoit topped by the opposing player can- 
cels in the scoring but is kept in the ringer score. 
ach player tosses two quoits at a time. Covering 
the quoit boards with paper padding deadens the 
noise of the qu 








SHUFFLE 
The court is laid out lengthwise with the board 
to the floor with white chalk. (For a permanent 
court, lines ' wide should be made with white 


| 


paint). Each triangle is divided into five spaces 


according to the di igvram. Each of the five Spaces 
should be marked as indicated in the diagram. 


The space marked “10 off’? should be three feet 
long and six inches wide. 

The game is played by two teams of two play- 
ers each. One player from each team stands back 
of each triangle behind the “10 off’ line. Each 
team has three discs made of hard wood 3 inches 
in diameter and 1 inch thick. Each player is given 


1 1 


a pusher made « block « 


fut 
> 


f wood, 5” x 4” x } 
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thick, one end of which is cut out to fit the 3” dise 
and is then attached with a small hinge to a 
handle 6” x 1” x 1”. 

The play starts by one player sliding his dise 
into the opposite triangle, the object being to 
place it in one of the five sections marked off in 
the opposite triangle. His opponent then slides 
one of his discs, the players alternating until all 
six discs have been played. When the score has 
been recorded and the discs removed the two 
players at the opposite end of the court continue 
to play in the same manner. 

The score is determined by adding the figures 
in the sections in which the discs come to rest. 
Discs touching a line do not score. If a dise 
lodges in the territory marked ten off, ten points 
are deducted from the score. One hundred points 
constitute a game. 

The object of the game is not only to lodge 
one’s own disc in the opposite triangle, but to dis- 
lodge the discs of the opposing players. 


HopscoTcH 


If space permits, the old time game of hop- 
scotch may be of interest. For the layout of 
court and directions for playing see 88 Successful 
Play Activities. 


Recreation Progress in 


California Cities 


Meeting a definite public demand as expressed 
in several public hearings, the Board of Super- 
visors of San Francisco with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Mayor James Rolph, Jr., placed $3,- 
100,000 playground bonds, bonds of $2,000,000 for 
the completing of McClaren Park, $500,000 for 
the Aquatic Park, and $400,000 for the Marina 
on the ballot November 6th. 

Because of the pressing demand for more public 
beach areas, the Board of Supervisors of Los 
\ngeles placed $2,500,000 of beach area bonds 
on the November ballot. 

The Federation of Civic Clubs of Santa Ana 
are urging action on the part of the City Council 
to provide at least five cents on the hundred dol- 
lars for supervised play and recreation. It is un- 
derstood that the City Council is favorable. This 
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SIONER, R. S. WEAVER, IN A NEW 
PRACTI I \GE ON Los ANGELES, CAL., INDOOR 


LINKS 


would make approximately $10,000 available for 
the supervision of activities. A separate fund is 
available for acquisition of land. 

Raymond Robertson, Supt. of Recreation, Oak- 
land, working closely with the City Planning Com- 
mission, has just completed a map study of all of 
the cit recreational areas, parks, park-play- 


eroun municipal playgrounds separate from 


parks, school playgrounds, and inter-locking boule- 
vards. He reports a 100% gain in organized ac- 
tivities for 1928 over any preceding year. Budget 
increase for the year is $35,000. 

Long Beach reports completion of plans for the 
first city and school park playground area of 48 
acres, 20 acres of which is school property and 
28 acres municipal. Bonds have been voted for 
$1,400,000 for the completion of a magnificent 
horseshoe recreation pier and marine park fill-in. 

Pasadena’s municipal golf course, constructed 
at a cost of $125,000, was open for play October 
15th. The golf course is one of the many fea- 
tures in Pasadena’s 900 acre Arroyo Seco Park 
which includes two huge swimming pools, major 
sports fields, stadium seating 72,000, outdoor thea- 
tre, recreation pavilion and children’s playground. 

Raymond Quigley, Supt. of Recreation, Fresno, 
reports a large gain in hand play activities for this 
summer’s season, the Roeding Park Playground 
winning the George W. Braden trophy for the 
best handwork in the six classes. 

Santa Barbara is fortunate in having a gift of 
$200,000 from Max Fleishman for the construc- 
tion of a yacht harbor and still water bathing 
area. 

Carol Aronovici is making a master plan for 
Ventura, including adequate provision for public 
recreation, the outstanding need of which is for 


neighborhood playgrounds. 








PRACTICE PUTTING GREENS IN THE NEW INDOOR GOLF PRACTICE COURSE, Los ANGELES PLAYGROUND AND 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, CALIFORNIA 
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A Symposium on Club 
Work for Boys 
and Grirls 


“Neighborho 


lished by the National Federation of Settlements, 


settlement quarterly pub- 


20 Union Park, Boston, published a report of a 
symposium on club work for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and seventeen. The 
values and objectives of the work and the im- 
portance of training for leadership the members 
of this group stand out as fundamental problems. 
“The present day emphasis in club life, with 
boys or girls from thirteen to seventeen, must be 
on individual responsibility, on group divisions, 
on training for leadership. 
“By the time boys and girls reach the age of 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen or sixteen they should 
be considered potential leaders. The organization 


of certain specific house activities should be ex- 


CLUB 





WORK 











CLus House AND FIELD VISTA IN THE NEW INDOOR GOLF PRACTICE COURSE ESTABLISHED BY THE Los ANGELES 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION Dept. THE PILLARS ARE CAMOUFLAGED AS TREES. THE BRANCHES AND FOLIAGE 

ARE FROM RI OAK TREES, RETAINED IN FRESHNESS AND AUTUMN COLORS BY A PRESERVATIVE WHICH IS ALSO 
FIRE PROOF 


pected from groups of them who have had defi- 
nite training in younger clubs in learning by 
doing.” 

Throughout the symposium the importance of 
high type leadership from employed workers or 
volunteers was stressed. 

“Almost all workers with boys and girls would 
agree that the club, properly organized as to the 
age of its members around vital common interests, 
with a real leader of wide sympathies, vision and 
inspiration, is an ideal and most effective way of 
being a vital interest for growth and development 
Most club 
workers would agree that personal influence 
through contact and friendship is more vital and 


in the lives of boys and girls. 


far reaching than perfunctory procedure and mass 
activity. 

‘‘The value of the club does not depend so much 
upon definiteness of program, or a particularized 
social aim, or a well defined scheme for character 
building, as upon the interests of the individual 
members of the group, the character qualities of 
its leadership, and the more or less nebulous spirit 
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of har and social responsibility which per- 
vades the institution sponsoring the club. 
As for the objectives, there are many—prepa- 


ration for citizenship, character building, the de- 
velopment of the latent possibilities of the indi- 
vidual, the broadening of the horizon of club 
members by creating an opportunity for the en- 
largement of the beautiful in all forms of art, the 
provision of recreational opportunities and the de- 
velopment of a creative group life. 

“The club can help to discuss and develop the 
latent abilities of individuals. This is probably 
one of the greatest objectives.” 


Archytas 


Why doesnt somebody put up a monument to 
Archytas,—Archytas of Tarentum, fifth century 
B.C.? Why do we not at least remember Archytas 
and put him in our history books? No, it is not 


of Archimedes that I am speaking. Archimedes 
was a great man also, the discoverer of the pulley 
and the endless screw, maker of the ear of Diony- 
sus and taker of the most famous bath on record. 

But Archytas’s discoveries were of something 
more precious than screws and pulleys or whis- 


pering galleries or even baths. It is to Archytas 
that the world owes the first and last of all its 
toys—the children’s rattle and the airplane. The 


latter he mad 


in imitation of a pigeon and it flew 
before it struck. We can do bet- 
that now, but then we are not the first. 


As to the rattle, Aristotle has truly observed, 


some fitt feet 


ter thar 


speaking of children of six and thereabouts : ““The 
rattle of Archytas is very good for children of this 
age.’ .\nd the rattle is not merely good for 


It has the 
requisite in every toy; it gives results, 
ie ministrant to make a noise in the 


childret is sood for everybody. 


essential 
enables tl 
world,—satisfies the aim of all ambition, provides 
of human triumph. To take a thing 
and shake it and make a noise,—that is life. 

\nd so the airplane in its sphere, the toy that 
man now brandishes across the sea, and so 


} ] 
I 


potn 


the epitome 


achieves, physically and socially, the greatest 
noise in the world. 

These are the presents of Archytas, his unex- 
ampled gifts to man,—more than the gift of 
tongues, the gift of toys. Monument or no monu- 


ment, may his name be blest. JosePpH LEE. 


Respect for Equipment* 


Handing things out—why not? 

Do you remember when you were a child when 
for days and even weeks you were thrilled at the 
possibilities of the playhouse or cave which you 
and some of your cronies were constructing out 
of odds and ends? With what fervor you dug or 
how patiently you carried unwieldy, crumbling 
sods to build a dusty wall? To you the unsightly 
hut with its piece of stove-pipe chimney was better 
than a palace and the smoky fire a potent spirit of 
“the days of real sport.” 

Remembering the above, it is not surprising that 
often when we present our boys with a building 
“completely equipped” we are unpleasantly aware 
of a want of appreciation and lack of respect for 
equipment which to us seems ungrateful, to say 
the least. 

How often have you tried giving a club a chance 
to “make a club room” out of an old barn loft 
or to transform a dingy, unused factory store- 
house into a gymnasium? People who have done 
this and who later have been able to afford up-to- 
date equipment are well aware of the “spirit” left 
behind when “we left the old place.” When 
Greenwich House was still in its original quarters 
in Jones Street, there was a dark and dusty base- 
ment under the Manual Training Rooms. In 
Jones Street there was a gang of Italian boys 
averaging eleven to twelve years of age. Their 
leader came of a family which had given several 
undesirable members to the neighborhood. ‘He 
was a typical young gangster, scorning everything 
worth-while, especially work. 

The Jack Horner Club was organized. Armed 
with mops and brooms the club set about trans- 
forming the old cellar. An old forgotten fireplace 
was discovered and cleaned out. Several days 
were spent kalsomining. Permission was granted 
for the purchase of some linoleum and a number 
of old chairs and benches repainted. The little 
gang-leader became the foreman. No boy painted 
or scrubbed but under his watchful eye. Often 
he took the brush from unwilling hands to put a 
last touch on chair or mantel shelf. When the 
linoleum had been laid he insisted on keeping it 
spotless himself, and lugged many a heavy bucket 
of soapy water from the settlement kitchen for 
this purpose—washing and always expertly rinsing 





“Bulletin of the Boys’ Work Committee of the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements, S. Max Nelson, chairman. 
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and drving the shining checkered surface. The 
regeneration of that gang was complete. The fol- 
lowing summer we provided gardens for these 
boys and the food produced went far toward feed- 
ing neighborhood families during these months of 
food shortage in the period of the late war. 

Many rainy afternoons were spent in reading 
or listening to stories. Yom Sawyer was espe- 
cially appreciated. We sang many songs, old and 
new—the training along this line leading to a min- 
strel-show—as the reading of Treasure Island 
prepared them for the production of a dramatic 
episode from that thrilling narrative. 

What had we as leaders “handed out?” The 
idea. The paint and linoleum. A discouraging 
dark cellar. 


Lest the reader 1 


iay feel that we disapprove of 
modern equipment let me hasten to say that the 
best equipment is none too good but to get the 
best results in spirit and to create respect for 
property, the boy must at least help to earn his 
privileges. 

It is useless to expect the boys to be interested 
in helping to govern an organization which they 
do not respect and love and among the ways to 
get them to respect their equipment is to let them 
have a hand in creating it. The group described 
above were youngsters of from eight to thirteen 
years of age but age is not a controlling factor. 
One settlement that we know of has allotted five 
large rooms to so-called “permanent” clubs. These 
boys average eighteen years and over. They have 
been in the house for five consecutive years or 
more. They have good records. They take the 
room “as is”’ a1 ceed to fix it up. From scrap- 

ing the pictures they do the 


ing the walls t 1g 
work. They choose the scheme of decoration and 
carry it out. Committees are appointed to attend 
to the many det lhe house requires a nom- 


inal rental and that each club perform two 


outstanding unselfish acts of service, as a club, 
each season. The boys may use the room any or 
all the time that the settlement is open. If a club 


“falls down” in any year the privilege is with- 
drawn and a new club installed in the “permanent 
room.” Contrary to what may be expected the 
rooms are not used for loafing purposes and the 
morale is excellent. These clubs average twenty- 
five members each 

We are often asked what to do with younger 
groups, boys under twelve years of age. Let them 
“fix up” a room. This is the best “tough gang” 


cure there is 


If you have a playground or vacant lot avail- 
able have the boys help build an outdoor fireplace 
and hearth. Contributions of fuel are readily 
available. Then try a story-hour around the fire 
in the evening. By fire we do not mean con- 
flagration. A committee will be responsible for 
the fire and the settlement for the supervision and 
storyteller. 


Self-Sufficient.—In these days of concern 
over a machine civilization with its resulting 
narrowing specialization, at least one example of 
the old primitive and self-sufficient life remains 
—and within access of the traveller. One day’s 
journey from Dublin and but eleven hours farther 
from London lies Inishmore, the largest of the 
Aran Islands described in the Geographical Re- 
view. Whatever the islander eats, wears or burns 
he must provide for himself from the resources 
of his island. His food he gets from the sea and 
from the scanty soil, fertilized only by fish and 
seaweed. Most families own a few sheep to pro- 
vide wool for the almost universal manufacture 
of homespun. 

Houses are built from limestone, with thatch 
roofs from the rye fields. Often the furniture is 
made of driftwood. There is not a tree on the 
island. 

The people are sturdy, industrious, hospitable, 
and honest. Whether they live the good life toa 
greater extent than the employees of an auto- 
mobile factory is a subject for recreation workers 
to debate. J. M. Synge says of them: 

“Tt is likely that much of the intelligence and 
charm of these people is due to the absence of 
any division of labour, and to the correspondingly 
wide development of each individual, whose varied 
knowledge and skill necessitates a considerable 
activity of mind. Each man can speak two lan- 
guages (Gaelic and English). He is a skilled 
fisherman, and can manage a curagh with extra- 
ordinary nerve and dexterity. He can farm 
simply, burn kelp, cut out pampooties (mocca- 
sins), mend nets, build and thatch a house, and 
make a cradle or a coffin. His work changes with 
the seasons in a way that keeps him free from 
the dullness which comes to people who have 
always the same occupation. The danger of his 
life on the sea gives him the alertness of the 
primitive hunter, and the long nights he spends 
fishing in his curagh bring him some of the emo- 
tions that are thought peculiar to men who have 


lived with the arts.” 














Activities for Younger Boys + 


By ANNA AUSTIN 


Detroit Recreation Department 


Of all the activities in which boys past the age 
of six and seven are interested, I found that 
nothing holds them so well or interests them so 


long as woodcraft. This activity requires only 
simple equipment. Johnny is given a nickel or a 


dime at home; he finds a bit of wood, a cigar box, 
some sandpaper or a little carbon which has been 
used, and with these he can fashion things near to 


his he iTt 


It is October and we have organized a club. The 
boys have been calling for it and we send a direc- 
tor out to help them organize. We see the size of 
the room and conclude that just so many boys can 
be taken care of in that space. We talk over the 
problems of that club; they will need a little 
money, perhaps to carry on. <A few of the boys 
do sell papers. Perhaps they will want better wood 
than the cigar boxes. We say to them, “Could you 
pay a membership fee of five cents a week?” We 


let them discuss the problem and find most of the 
boys can pay. We feel they appreciate the things 
they do if they have some part in financing them, 
and it gives us the opportunity to introduce the 
idea of thrift and savings in these activities. 

(hen we give the boys membership cards. If 
every boy cannot bring five cents, we tell him to 
bring an equivalent. We say, “Johnny, isn’t there 
something you can bring?” Perhaps he will bring 
a cigar box, or some carbon paper, or he may 
bring some stubs of pencils. One child brought 
paint rags, and he contributed paint rags for the 
rest of the year. These children should be taught 
at an early age to govern themselves. In the club 
they elect a committee of three to handle things, 
or perhaps one is old enough to call a meeting, and 
it is surprising how soon they get into the way of 
taking care of business. Soon they are careful 


how we spend our money. 


Special Day Parties 

Chen we suggest a party. Each month has some 
special day in it which a boy can celebrate. At the 
first meeting perhaps we do not do much. The 
director suggests going on a hike, or going scout- 


*Paper given at district meeting of recreation workers held at 
7T lo. Ohio, Marc! 2-24, 1928. 


ing for some boxes. October brings Hallowe'en 
and children like to celebrate then. Perhaps the 
first day is a rainy day, and the children will be 
anxious to make something; they do not like to 
spend two and a half hours just talking. When 
the children come in, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to go to work without wasting any time. 
A boy comes in late; he says he forgets when he 
is sent on errands and has to go back a second 
time. So the director suggests making a memoran- 
dum pad. Another boy says, “Why couldn’t I 
make something like that to hang on our tele- 
phone ?” 


Planning for Christmas 

Then comes Thanksgiving and they are think- 
ing of toys they would like to give at Christmas 
time. Foreign children think about toys to send 
across the sea and these must be finished first; 
perhaps they must go to some distance. How they 
love to paint! There we must have some boys we 
can trust to take care of the paint pots. Perhaps 
the church people have asked us to help at Christ- 
mas time. It is great fun to see the children wrap 
up Christmas presents. Perhaps it is the first 
time they have ever done this. Then we talk about 
the things children would like to make for their 
brothers and sisters for Christmas. We usually 
find it is something to create action; something 
that “will make my brother and sister laugh.” In 
many homes Christmas decorations cannot be 
afforded, so the most simple toys are made; we 
attach them to clothespins and they are ready to 
put on the Christmas trees. We make hundreds 
of these toys for the Christmas trees; something 
for father, generally book ends or something for 
the desk. We visit places where we can get waste 
woods. For mother we may make a little rack for 
cards or letters. It is quite a problem for a child 
who has never used a saw or hammer. 

Christmas is on, and we always suggest that we 
go to the toy shops and see what is there. Every 
year there are new ideas. It is well to arrange a 
hike early Saturday morning to the stores when 
the salespeople are not so busy. We have yet to 
find a salesperson who will not explain to the chil- 
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Detroit, Michigan. 
WHEN WE MAKE Toys 


dren anything they want to know and answer 
their questions, when the object of the visit is ex- 
plained. Then, between the holiday season, we 
try to forget work and enjoy outings as much as 
possible. We have skating parties, hikes to the art 
clubs, art museum—places where the children have 
not been. 


January Activities 
In January the boys are sometimes not so 
prompt in returning to the class. The first thing 
we do is to drop them postcards, and next week 
you will be surprised to find most of them back. 
In January we talk more about patriotic things; 
next month we shall have Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays. The boys think they would 
like to put on a play. Sometimes we give them 
help, sometimes not. In January, also, we en- 
ble games. Now that they have 


become proficient in the use of tools we think 


1 
| 


courage making tab 


they can make simple table games. Then we make 
a fishing pond game out of the cigar boxes. Each 
of the clubs sends in its best three ponds and 
prizes are awarded. We find that a good way to 
make this game is to cut spools in two for the fish 
to rest on. There must be at least twelve fish in 
each pond. The sticks are made of small rod, 
witb string, and a bent pin for a hook. 

We try to encourage originality. I tell the boys 
there is just one thing I like better than a sur- 


prise and that is another surprise. We find in 
these clubs boys whose minds are bent on doing 
certain things and we show them where to go for 
instruction. 


The February Program 

In February we have Valentine parties. By this 
time the boys have a little money in the treasury, 
They have learned how to conduct parties; they 
have committees on games, committees on decora- 
tions, and can carry on parties themselves. Dur- 
ing February our thoughts go to our feathered 
friends who are about to return, and the boys are 
glad to make bird houses, bird shelters and garden 
markers. If we hear of places where boys are 
putting in gardens we stop work and go out on a 
hike to see this garden. The boy explains what 
he is doing, arouses interest and others start a 
garden. We do not stop at toy making. After 
the bird houses are taken care of, we think of 
kites. At this time of the year, boys’ minds cen- 
ter on kite making. By the first of April they 
want kites. The bird houses are placed in their 
own homes, or are for neighbors or friends. 


And Then Summer Comes 

Then comes the end of May, with the kite tour- 
nament, and during June we are out-of-doors as 
much as we can be. The activities you carry on 
on your summer playground will determine what 
you will make. The boys’ minds center around 
circuses. We have had a contest of animals, a dog 
or kennel show, and every kind of dog has come 
in. We had about two hundred dogs in our show, 
and prizes were awarded. 

At Easter time the boys prepare rabbits to put 
in the Easter baskets for their little brothers and 
sisters. The children like to make puzzle pictures. 
We make them of book jackets which are 
destroyed by the library. We asked the librarian 
if she would save them for us, and so acquaint the 
children with the title of the book and the author. 
The first thing a child wishes to do is to cut the 
pictures into too many pieces. We suggest to the 
children that they do not cut them into more than 
twelve or fifteen pieces. 

When we first opened these toy craft clubs, on 
leaving the library we would find so many children 
outside waiting that we thought it would be a good 
thing to have them come in and play table games. 
In all branch libraries and in the community 
houses and a few church houses, we have table 
games in the early evening. We cannot find so 
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many places to carry these games 
have secured for the 
work. We have 

chess contests and 


on as we 
woodcraft 
checker and 
tournaments from time to time, 
and the children take great pride 


in being the best players. Some- 


times we introduce a little boxing. 

We hav 
branch libraries, community cen- 
ters, church community houses, 


one parental home and two apart- 


these groups in all 


ment houses. We __ average : 
twenty-five boys per club. Fif- Detroit 
teen is an ideal club, but so many ON 
want to join that we just have 


The hardest part of the discipline 


to take them. 
is to get them to go home. 


They want to stay all 


day ; sometimes they bring their breakfasts. Many 
of the boys come twelve to fifteen blocks and 
work m nine to twelve or one o’clock. 





More About Industrial 
Recreation for Girls 


DoROTHEA NELSON 


(Commissioners, Minneapolis 


i f P 
Vinnesota 
wing plan of summer recreation for in 
dust s had a successful start in Minneapolis 
last [he plan included four individual 
wimming, tennis, archery and golf— 
as the competitive team athletics had already been 
take re of in the various municipal leagues. 
| s’ preliminary organization took place 
before any of the activities were definitely organ- 
ized s preliminary work consisted only of 
pl a, explanation, and of securing 100 de- 


partment heads from each department store, fac- 


tory, esale house, bank, to cooperate and help 
organiz We then mailed lists and instructions 
to these department heads, who posted the ma- 


terial and had enjoyable time working up the 


own employees with whom they 
very day. It takes approximately 
ths to complete the entire program, 
number of entries. There 


dep I upon the 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUND AFTER EARLY MORNING HIKE. 


were 6,600 entrants in the program from the 24 
largest establishments entered. 

A group of six of the largest of each type of 
We started off 
Department stores, Section 
1; Banks, Section 2; Factories, Section 3; Whole- 
sale and Mail Order Houses, Section 4; (six of 
the largest). 


concern were put in a section. 
with four sections: 


The program as it proceeded in 
one Department Store will give a concrete idea 
of the scheme of organization. 


WoMEN AND GIRLS 


Department 


Entries Swimming Tennis Archery Golf 
J. Soe ry ee 4 6 2 

Ready to Wear... 7 9 11 24 
Furniture ....... 6 3 1] 6 
Basement ........ 14 5 3 10 
Notions, etc. ..... 0 6 l 2 
Ist Floor Tables... 14 10 1] 12 
Teese: 6e4c ic 11 9 3 
eo eS eee 20 20 30 16 


The Department champions, men and women, 
played each other in each event to determine the 
store champion. There were 
champions in each event. 


then 6 division 
Final champions in 
four sections in all four sports (men and women) 
played off for the City Industrial champion in 
tennis, archery, golf and swimming. The plan 
was a great success because each place organized 
its own fun, with the stimulus and help of our 
department, and because it was voluntary and 
each person who entered drew in his friends. 
Some departments came into the plan because it 
required no practice or meetings, and no bulky 
organization plan to put it across. 
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It is possible to work out the plan if there are 
from 100 or 1000 entries from each business 
house. It does not interfere with the regular city 
meets in tennis and swimming, as chiefly experts 
enter these city events. Here, however, one 
starts with all the real amateurs in each depart- 
ment and although the best in each department 
win out, the elimination process is long drawn 
out and no one knows what sort of competition 
he is going to meet in his own store or, at times, 
even in his own department. Three-quarters of 
the entries in these events would not enter city- 
wide meets as they do not feel they are “good 
enough.” The fact that the rest of the begin- 
ners about them enter, gives them interest. Our 
department cooperates to the extent of reserving 


tennis courts at the Parade Grounds, swimming 
pools at 7:30 to 8:30 and also golf after 6:30 
for 9 holes of play. Archery fields and equip- 


ment are also reserved and instructions given. 
Judges, trophies, and accessories for all final 

events are furnished by the Recreation Depart- 

ment out of the $10.00 entry fee paid by each firm 


for privilege of entering the program. 


Examinations for 


Recreation Workers 


The following questions were asked in the ex- 
aminations for playground workers by the De- 
partment of Recreation of the Memphis Park 
Commission : 

For Directors 

1. (a) What is the success of any community 
playground and in what lies its importance? 

(b) What activities would you provide on a 
playground attended by both children and adults ? 

2. Why is 
in establishing and maintaining playgrounds? 

3. Suggest ways through which the activities 
of the community recreation program may be kept 
before the public. 

4. (a) What would you consider a good story 
to dramatize for the Annual Playground Page- 
ant? Why? 

(b) What benefit do you think the children 
received from the pantomime that you witnessed 
on playground ? 

5. (a) How would you prepare for and con- 
duct a handcraft class in the playground? 


ty justified in spending money 
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(b) How should the sand pile on a playground 
be cared for? 

(c) If you were the director of a playground, 
how would you interest the mothers and fathers 
in your community in decorating vehicles and en- 
tering their children in the Floral Parade? 

6. How would you group the children on a 
Playground? Outline a day’s program. 

7. (a) What are the duties and responsibili- 
ties of any playground director or leader ? 

(b) What are the elements of a playground? 

8. Name the essential characteristics of each 
period and describe one game for each period. 

9. (a) What should be the qualifications of a 
good play leader? 

(b) Describe a person who in your estimation 
measures up to the requirements ? 

10. What steps would you take in organizing 
a new playground for a recreation program? 
For Instructors 

1. What are the elements of a playground? 

2. Outline a program for playground children 
up to ten years. 

Outline a program for playground girls over 
ten years. 

Outline a program for playground boys from 
ten to fourteen years. 

3. (a) Why teach handcraft on the play- 
ground? What is the first consideration in teach- 
ing a handcraft class ? 

(b) What are the benefits derived from sand 
play ? 

4. What is the value to a playground of having 
folk and zxsthetic dancing classes ? 

5. What are the ten commandments of a play 
leader in playing games with children? 

6. What is the difference between Indoor and 
Playground Baseball ’ 

7. What are the play characteristics of each 
period? Describe two games. 

8. Why have story tellers on playgrounds and 
how would you conduct a story hour? 

9. Do you think that publicity should be a part 
of the general playground program? Why? 

10. Discipline the following cases: 

Use of tobacco 

Use of bad language 

Destruction of property 

Gambling 

Bullying 
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Publi 1 
ublic Recreation 
S in Florid 
J stems 1n orida 
Cities 

In 1925 the legislature of the State of Florida 
passed an act empowering cities, towns and 
counties of the state to establish systems of rec- 
reation and to dedicate and set apart for use as 
playgrounds, recreation centers and other recrea- 
tional purposes any lands or buildings, or both, 
owned or leased by such municipalities or coun- 
ties, and to provide for their conduct, equipment 
and maintenance by making an appropriation 
from the genera] municipal or county funds. 

The act also provided that “upon petition of 
5% of the qualified and registered voters in such 
municipality or county to levy an annual tax of 
not less than one-half of one mill nor more than 
one mill on each dollar of assessed valuation of 
taxable property, it shall be the duty of the gov- 
erning body to submit the question to the voters 
at the next general or special election.” Such 
special tax, if voted, is designed as “Playground 
and Recreation Tax” and used for public recrea- 
tion purposes. 

After the passage of this Act, the cities gradu- 
ally began to take advantage of the powers con- 
ferred upon them and fifteen cities have estab- 
lished recreation programs as a municipal func- 
tion. During the current year more than $325,000 
will be spent by these cities for the administration 
and operation of municipal recreation. 

The amount of land set aside by the cities of 


Florida for park purposes is still small compared 
to the standards which have been set. It has been 
suggested by a number of city planners that there 


should be one acre for every 100 of the popula- 
tion of the city, or that about a tenth of the area 
of the city should be set aside in parks and play- 
grounds so distributed that they would be of ser- 
vice to children and adults in various sections of 


the city. In Florida the ratio of population to 
park and playground area ranges from 4,128 
people to the acre in one city, to fifteen people to 


the acre in another small city of the state, with an 
average of about one acre to 350 people in the 
major cities of the state. It is apparent, therefore, 
that for neighborhood parks and playgrounds the 
cities need to quadruple the space within their city 
limits if a fair standard is to be reached. 

In Florida where the possibilities for outdoor 


recreation and for life in the open are so great, it 
is particularly important that cities give immedi- 
ate attention to the problem. Further, in Florida 
the purposes for the establishment of recreation 
programs are perhaps more far-reaching than in 
most states, largely because of the fact that Flori- 
da is one of the centers where people of leisure 
from all parts of the country come to play. The 
two main reasons, therefore, may be classified as 
follows: 

1. To provide active, wholesome recreational 
facilities and activities for the children, young 
people and adults of each community on a public 
basis so that they will be available for all. 

2. To develop such types of recreational facili- 
ties and activities available for winter residents 
and visitors to the state as will help to make Flor- 
ida a playground indeed, rather than an amuse- 
ment center with the people passively looking on 
at exhibitions. This ‘s becoming increasingly im- 
portant as younger people come to the state who 
desire active participation in recreative activities 
rather than what is usually known as passive rec- 
reation. 

The programs being advocated and gradually 
adopted by the cities may be classified roughly as 
follows: 

1. Neighborhood parks and playgrounds for 
children and young people within close proximity 
to their home; that is, not more than one-half 
mile radius distant. 

2. Athletics and physical recreation for all ages 
and all classes. 

3. Musical activities in which everybody can 
have a part and which include everything from 
simple musical games to more difficult forms of 
music, such as chorals, operas. 

4. Dramatic activities, which include everything 
from story-telling for little children to drama pro- 
duction groups, festivals, pageants. 

5. Handcratts, which include everything from 
a simple toy that a child might make on the play- 
ground to the making of miniature boats, air- 
planes along model lines. Arts and crafts are 
likewise included in this program. 

6. Rhythmic activities, including such things as 
folk dancing, interpretive dancing and similar ac- 
tivities. 

In order to carry out such programs it is neces- 
sary, of course, to have trained leadership. Usu- 
ally the work is under the general direction of a 
superintendent of public recreation, with such 
staff members as it is possible to provide with the 
budget appropriated by each city. 
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Public recreation work in the cities of Florida 
is still in its initial stages but there is a growing 
appreciation of the civic and social values of the 
movement and absolute importance to the 
children and young people of the state. 


Hobbies for Young and 
Old in Pasadena 


Pasadena ( ity Service believes in he!p- 
ing people develop their hobbies, and hobby clubs 
have been organized at various centers for those 
of teen age and idults who may wish to en- 
roll. These clubs are established at centers best 


located geographi to serve the needs of pa- 


trons. For the children of the community who 
are interested in handwork, special activities are 
promoted at all local grounds. The interest of 


the boys centers woodwork projects, such as 


wooden toys, doll furniture and useful articles. 
The girls delight in making reed baskets and all 
the articles made of reed, and puppets. While the 


1 1 ; 


boys and girls have these major interests, they 


17 
it 
| 


like to make all the types mentioned. Thus, there 


is an interchang* nterest and wholesome social 
life. 
In preparati the year’s work, a course in 


handcraft and puppetry was given with seventy 


supervisors completing the course. New projects 
were introduced and the workers trained for the 
summer program 

Last year the handcraft program included the 
holding of local exhibits at all playground centers. 
The articles ex! were classified. as made by 
those under ten years of age; ten to twelve years 
inclusive, thirteen to fifteen years and sixteen 
years and over idges visited the playground 
centers and a banner was awarded the best ground 


judged on—l1l. program and variety; 2. work- 
room arrangements and care of material; 3. in- 
terest and res] various age groups ; 4. qual- 
ity, usefulness at rtistic value of articles made. 
This plan did 1 to stimulate a group con- 
sciousness reflectit interest in all taking part 


and a general improvement of the center. 


Seven thousand useful articles were made on 
the playgrounds and at the conclusion of the local 
exhibits, and thx mpetition between all centers 


the best articles were selected by each center and 
entered in thi handwork exhibit which was 


held in the public library 

















No NEED FOR AN AEROPLANE 


Emblems for Volunteer 


Play Leaders 


The Bureau of Recreation of the Department 
of Public Welfare, Knoxville, Tennessee, issues a 
Play Leader's Emblem to volunteers who have 
made the following requirements : 

1. Fifty hours of volunteer leadership in one 

year 

2. Creditable participation in five of the fol- 

lowing major events: (maximum num- 
ber of each indicated) 3 athletic, 1 hand- 
craft, 1 musical, 1 dramatic, 1 social 


ww 


Service as an official in a big field day 
4. Checking equipment in and out and taking 
care of it for one week 


cn 


Submitting and having accepted thirty 
lines in “The Playground Ballyhoo” 

6. Service as an official in five major activi- 

ties 














Dance Hall Legislation 


3y Etta GARDNER 


Because of the numerous inquiries concerning 
the control of dance halls, particularly concerning 
the attendance of minors in such places of public 
amusements, a digest of dance hall ordinances was 
made and a study of conditions in a group of 
selected cities was undertaken by the Children’s 
Bureau 

It was found that the tendency of dance hall 
legislation is to define the terms “public dance” 
and “public dance hall,” to require licenses for 
halls and permits for dances, and to state the re- 
strictions on the age of admission and hour of 
attendance of minors and on the type of dancing 
and conduct in the halls. A number of cities also 
provide for frequent police inspection or continu- 
ous supervision and prohibit the issuance of re- 
turn checks and the diminution or extinguishment 


of lights while a dance is being conducted. 


The Development of Legislation 


Such legislation is, for the most part, a develop- 
ment of recent years. As early as 1885 efforts 
were made to keep minors out of public places 
where dancing was carried on, but it was not 
until the years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war that social workers and city offi- 
cials became actively interested in correcting con- 
the saloons and halls where dancing 
was done. Legislation of this time not only pro- 
hibited the attendance of minors but also made it 


citi ns il 


illegal to sell liquor in a place where dancing was 
permitted. It was probably due to some extent to 
loss of income through this prohibition that the 
small neighborhood dance halls began to disappear 
at about this time. Large dance academies and 
ballrooms made their appearance in the downtown 
sections of the larger cities. Special orchestras, 
entertainment and contest features became the 
chief points of their advertising and dancing as 
an independent commercial venture was estab- 
lished, 

With the war came an added impetus to danc- 
ing. It was taught in the camps and encouraged 
everywhere. Strange new steps and a new weird 
music made their appearance at this time and con- 
ditions that were quite unknown at the beginning 


of the century were disturbing all thoughtful 
people who were interested in the welfare of 
youth seeking fun after the war. About seventy- 
five per cent of the more complete dance hall 
ordinances have been passed in the last ten years. 
This increased interest may be attributed to the 
fuller recognition of the social factors involved 
in this type of amusements and the consequent 
need for regulation and supervision, or, as sug- 
gested by some city officials, it may be the direct 
result of conditions arising out of the increase of 
dance halls after the war years, the demand for 
excitement, the general lack of restraint and dis- 
regard of conventions so prevalent among the 
young people who form the larger portion of the 
patrons of public dances. 


Enforcement of Ordinances 


In visiting the dance halls in fifteen cities in 
different parts of the country, the effort was made 
to find out how successfully ordinances were en- 
forced and what additional regulations were con- 
sidered necessary by the workers in touch with 
the situation. Several points were agreed upon 
as being valuable, a few problems were generally 
considered to be important and difficult to reach 
through legislation. Opinions varied widely on 
the necessity of additional regulations. 

The ordinances were enforced, in the majority 
of the cities visited, by the police department 
through an especially appointed officer or officers 
usually known as the dance hall inspectors. In 
all of the cities visited, except two, these officers 
were appointed and paid by some branch of the 
city government. In the two cities having pri- 
vately employed inspectors, a civic organization 
cooperated with the police in supervising the halls. 
The duties of the inspectors included the prelim- 
inary investigation of the halls and managers be- 
fore a license was granted, the supervision of the 
dances and educational work with the managers 
and the public. 

In many of the cities the inspectors worked 
closely with the managers and the hostesses who 
were employed to supervise the individual halls. 
Where such close cooperation existed the best 
results were usually obtained. 
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Employment of Hostesses 


The employment of hostesses in the halls was 
approved in the cities where it was a requirement 
and desired in places where the law did not in- 
clude them. In eight of the fifteen cities hostesses 
were employed and in all cases except in San 
Francisco they were paid from $3 to $5 a night 
by the managers. Many of the officials felt that 
some method of preventing the managers’ influ- 
encing the work of the hostesses should be 
evolved. One inspector would have them paid by 
the city, another thought that the inspector should 
appoint them. 

The exclusion of minors and supervision of the 
dancing and general behavior of the patrons were 
duties of the hostesses wherever they were em- 
ployed. Case work was considered an important 
duty in some cities while in others no work of this 
sort was undertaken, the responsibility of the 
hostess ending when the hall closed. 


Regulations Regarding Minors 


The presence of minors in the dance halls is, 
in the opinion of many of the workers, the most 
difficult and most important factor in dance hall 
control. Should boys and girls be admitted at all 
to public dances? If so, how old should they be? 
Should they be permitted to come without their 
parents or only with them? Should they be sent 
away after certain hours? These and many other 
questions were constantly in the minds of those 
in close contact with dancing youth and no general 
agreement was found in their opinions. 

In nine of the cities, the ordinances set an age 
limit under which young people might not attend 
public dances unless accompanied by a parent or 
legal guardian. In all of these cities the limit was 
eighteen years and in all except one, it applied to 


both boys and girls. In the cities where no ordi- 
nance ruling existed on the subject, all except one 
had a set a standard. In two the inspector and 


policewoman set the limit as sixteen. In two others 
special rules prohibited those under seventeen. In 
another the ballroom managers agreed to exclude 
anyone under sixteen. 

The enforcement of these regulations depended 
in the majority of the cities upon the individual 
managers and their employees although, as has 
been stated, the inspectors in several cities sent 
home minors and in some cases, followed them 
up afterward. [In some cities the managers were 
required to keep a register of the name, address 
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and age of any person who seemed under age, 
The inspector checked up on the list. This system 
seemed to be successful in the few halls using it, 

It was not unanimously agreed that minors 
should be excluded from the dance halls. Several 
inspectors would agree with one who said, “It’s 
better for them to be here where we know what 
they’re doing than out on the streets.” Some 
hostesses allow younger girls to dance until ten 
o’clock and then telephone their parents that the 
daughters are on the way home. In one city, 
mothers are urged to take their daughters to the 
better halls after they are found at the public 
dances since it is claimed that if a girl wants to 
dance she will find a way, and a wise parent will 
help her. It was quite generally agreed that it is 
difficult to interest parents in their children’s 
attendance at dance halls. Some mothers can not 
control their children and others can see no harm 
in letting them do as their friends do. 

The real answer to the question was thought 
by some workers to be careful supervision of 
the dance halls and some method of safeguarding 
the trip between the hall and home. The latter 
is the reason for the ordinance requirement of a 
chaperone. One of the inspectors explained, “It’s 
not the dancing, it’s the going and coming and the 
meeting up with bad characters in the halls, who 
will take advantage of the unaccompanied girl 
when they won’t the girl who has a father, or 
mother or brother. I tell them that when they go 
night after night alone the boys think they are 
easy prey—nobody cares about them. I’ve had a 
number of young fellows tell me that very thing.” 

The majority opinion was that boys and girls 
between fourteen and eighteen should be excluded 
from public dance halls and that counter attrac- 
tions should be furnished through parents, schools, 
municipal recreation and other agencies. Some 
workers, recognizing dancing as a necessary form 
of recreation for older adolescents, would face 
the problem of safeguarding them from promis- 
cuous making of friends with dangerous charac- 
ters. The importance of establishing social values 
of enriching the program to make it a real recrea- 
tional opportunity rather than a brighter form of 
boredom was also discussed in this group. 


Introducing Recreational Elements 


It was lamented by many that in the majority 
of the halls, the patrons are so seldom stimulated 
to play. They go through the program passively, 
never expressing themselves as individuals. In a 
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few halls square dancing, a Paul Jones, or some 
other recreation numbers were introduced success- 
fully but the majority of the managers claim that 
their patrons do not want them and will not par- 
ticipate in them when they are introduced. How- 
ever, the interest in the Charleston, the tango and 
other popular dances that have the folk dance 
element in them may be taken as an indication that 
self expressive and difficult dances are not unin- 
teresting and it would seem that through con- 
certed effort the dance hall program could be 
enriched, especially if trained recreation leaders 
capable of presenting such extra features in an 
attractive manner were employed to assist the 
managers. 

Besides enriching the program, the suggestion 
was made that the minors attending dance halls 
should be safeguarded. The employment of a 
hostess in each hall, the requirement of a chaper- 
one, the enlistment of the interest of the dance 
hall managers in providing a clean amusement 
place and the protection of the trip between the 


hall and the home were considered important 
safety measures. 
The Menace of the Country Road House 

One of the most difficult problems facing those 
who are interested in protecting the adolescent 
patrons of the dance halls is the country road- 
house. There was a general agreement that these 


out of town dance halls are the most serious fac- 
tors in the dance hall situation. They were said 
to be “our greatest menace, rough, cheap, and 
These resorts are not controlled by 
city ordinance and their supervision through state 
laws have proved difficult in most of the places 
visited. They are almost as easy of access as the 
city halls because of the universal possession of 
In one city, an officer spoke of the 
dance halls as being merely recruiting places for 
the road houses. Young girls went to them, she 
said, with the idea of meeting men who took them 
to the country places. 

The seriousness of this phase of adolescent rec- 
reation was realized by both the city officials and 
dance hall managers who took various methods of 
meeting it. Notices were posted in the dressing 
rooms of some of the dance halls, warning girls 
not to accept rides after the dances. Several halls 
had officers stationed at their doors after the 
dance to see that girls were not picked up, al- 
though this did not remedy the situation in one 
city where it was said the car was frequently 


badly run.’ 


automobiles. 
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parked around the corner, one of the men meeting 
the girl and her friends and taking them to it. 


Intelligent Enforcement Possible 


Although no adequate plan was found for en- 
forcing the State laws that were already in exis- 
tence, a few instances were discovered which 
indicated what might be done through intelligent 
enforcement. In the county in which one city 
visited is located, a probate judge had exercised 
very seriously the licensing power given him by 
the ordinance and it was thought that conditions 
in both the city and county were improved on 
account of it. 

A lack of uniformity in interpreting the law, 
insufficient investigation before granting licenses, 
an inadequate supervision force and lack of coop- 
eration between the agency granting the license 
and the one enforcing the ordinance were held to 
be the chief weaknesses of the State laws in many 
places. 

It is a hopeful sign that not only the inspectors 
and other officials but also the managers and their 
employees consider the protection of minors from 
the dangers of the after-the-dance parties a part 
of their responsibility in dance hall supervision. 

Gregory Mason says: “The most immoral thing 
about the public dance hall is probably the dead, 
pallid, boredom that it begets, the absolute crush- 
ing out of any such slight spontaneity as these 
young male and female products of our industrial 
civilization may have yet possessed when they 
entered its doors.” 

It would seem that we have discovered how to 
regulate the dance hall so that it may be no longer 
a source of evil. It is our problem now to discover 
how to infuse into it qualities that will make it a 
real recreational opportunity for the numerous 
young people whose chief form of pleasure it 
seems to be, 





On the subject of manual training, I have 
evolved this principle: The interesting creations 
are those that follow the lines of force or the lines 
of beauty. The being of use—the social dimen- 
sion—may be added. —Josepu LEE. 





The Chicago Tribune declares that America 
produces 100,000 who will do sixty miles an hour 
sitting on their collar buttons in a car. 
































Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED 


Community Nature 
Guiding With 
Children 


By 
CARRIE B,. HUNTLEY 
Nature Guide § Hudson, Ohio 
Nature Guide School meant no more to the 
children in the village of Hudson than “school” 
from which the | so recently been released. 


Vacation days w freedom for play in the open 


were too preci be spoiled with thoughts of 


more school. erefore, announcement in the 


village newspaper that the Nature Guide School 


would enroll children of the community 


brought slow response. Several parents had re- 


quested a Nature Study Class for Hudson chil- 


dren and it xpected that a large number 


would be waitir this opporunity. 


Exactly twenty i filed a request for enroll- 


1 


ment by the first of the 
ages varied from eight to 


second week, ten girls 
and ten boys. 
Thes 


By the close of this 


ldren were accepted. 
week, the Nature School 


fourteen. 


was being adverti as the best kind of vacation 


fun and other children were being refused admit- 


tance. 


One child’s er reports the following ex- 


clamations fro! daughter upon her home 


arrival: 


“Mother, vou er saw any school like our 
Nature School. It just isn’t a bit like real school. 
We walk, sit, tall | play, and it is lots of fun.” 


Such early retut ave hope of the fulfillment 


of our purpose. lesire was to create a means 
whereby a little of the love, appreciation, and 
ral things which permeated the 


] 


knowledge of natu 
Nature Guide Scl 
munity. 


wuld radiate into the com- 


There appear: first many individual inter- 


ests in this group of twenty. As often as possible 


each child was allowed to choose his own. For 
this purpose, patrols were organized each day, 
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BY 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


new leaders chosen, new games played and new 
interests created. Children carried into their 
homes many new ideas and the information ac- 
quired while on Nature tramps. Mothers fre- 
quently joined the group. 

Only nineteen periods, varying from two to 
three hours, were available for guiding these chil- 
dren through Nature trails. Frequently rain pre- 
vented spending a period out of doors. Intensive 
work had to be done if any results were to be 
obtained. 

The fee of four dollars paid by each child cov- 
ered the expense of a field note book, colored 
pencils, and a few other materials which were 
used on rainy days for indoor activities. A loose- 
leaf note book was used, which was purchased 
from the Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


and flowers. 


It contained lesson keys on trees, birds, 


(GENERAL ProGRAM USED oN EAcH EXCURSION 


1. Walk by patrols to point of special interest, 
making observations en route 


2. Discussion of observations 
3. Stories 

Choice determined by observations made 
4. Note Book Work 


Coloring identification — color marking of 
birds observed. 
Coloring flowers observed 
Coloring leaves of trees studied 
Sketching pictures 
Writing description or diary page 
Writing poems or songs 
5. Collections (Most collecting was with minerals 
and rocks ) 
6. Games 
Nature games 
Peanut hunts 
Toasting marshmallows 
suilding camp fires 
All periods began and ended at Seymour Hall. 


SipE GLIMPSES AS TO How THE NATURE SCHOOL 


Was CARRIED INTO THE HoMES 


“My children give detailed reports of their 
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trips each day at our dinner hour. They plan 
their conversation so that each boy has a share 
in it.” (Three boys in this family belong in the 
class. ) 

A remark from Peter: “I shall tell father the 
names of all these flowers we have learned to- 
day. Yesterday, he didn’t know this was money- 
wort.” 

“Ruth tells how the children learn that they 
shouldn’t pick some of the wild flowers. We 
would like to have you talk to. our club next 
spring on the ‘Conservation of Wild Life.’ Can 
you promise now to do so?” 

Two children furnished enough printers’ ink 
and paper for all to make leaf prints. This work 
was done at home. 

Diaries were written at home. 

A short story on “What I Think of Nature 
School’? was written at home. The best of these 
was printed in “Your Garden” magazine. 

Rope making machines and various kinds of 
rope were made at home. 

New pets came into the homes. The children 
cared for these and frequently discussed them 
while on the trails. Mineral collections were 
brought home. Perhaps more rocks were brought 
into the home yards than were welcome there. 


Play museums were established. 

Parents joined their children in attending lec- 
tures and council fires at the school. 

One song was mastered. Children at home 


were constantly putting new words to the tune. 
One mother said, “I am hearing that song from 
morning until bedtime.” 

Attempts to put Nature observations into 
rhyme were made at home. 

One boy selected a site and made arrangements 
for the \Vednesday outdoor outing of the entire 
Nature Guide School to be held there. He secured 
permission to use the place which was placarded 
with “No trespassing” signs and made sure that 
fires could be built there. He made arrange- 
ments for the students to visit the Hudson Game 
Farm en route. On the appointed day seventy- 
five guests were being entertained by the school. 
He and three other boys assisted as guides for 
these guests and cooked for seven of them at the 
evening meal. 

Three weeks after the close of the school a 
letter was received from one of these guests ex- 
pressing gratitude for the hospitality received on 
this occasion. The note proved that these boys 
heretofore shy and unresponsive had found a way 


through their love and knowledge of the out of 
doors to meet strangers in a manner which cre- 
ated a lasting impression. 


CoNQUERED PROBLEMS 


As with every group of children, this had its 
problems. The great variation in ages presented 
the most difficult. A feeling of victory was ex- 
perienced when the older boys withdrew their 
attitude of displeasure over working with children 
much younger than themselves and showed a bit 
of pride in becoming efficient leaders for the 
younger groups. 

At first, conversation along trails was quite dis- 
tracting. As the interests were developed, it 
soon became narrowed to nature topics. Mothers 
who sometimes accompanied the children became 
keenly interested in what the children talked 
about. 

Pets probably led in the contest for topics. 
Baseball, movies, and visits to the city were for- 
gotten. 

The tendency to quarrel while on walks was 
quickly obliterated. One little girl inquired one 
day, “What makes a good scout?” The answer 
made it possible to touch a number of points 
which helped in correcting bad manners. 

At first, all were very unresponsive. “Good 
’ were seldom used. This bashfulness 
became almost forgotten before the last day to- 


mornings’ 


gether. The older boys performed in a pageant, 
intelligent questions were asked at camp fires and 
poems and observations recited with the same 
ease as that of the Outdoor Girls in the school. 
It was gratifying to hear one child say, “We are 
going to have a picnic tomorrow. Mrs. Weir and 
her family, and Mother, Auntie, William and I. 
We children are going to cook for our mothers 
and we are going to have just the same things 
to eat as we had the last time we cooked with the 
Nature Guide School.” 
Every child showed a willingness to do the 
simple tasks assigned him such as: 
Cutting sticks for marshmallows 
Gathering wood for fires 
Carrying luggage 
Cleaning up refuse 
Putting out the fire 
At first, a few had difficulty in following direc- 
tions and time was wasted by repetition, but this 
was also overcome. 


Many children were present all the nineteen 
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periods. Absences were mostly due to parents 
taking the children away from Hudson. 

On the last day together, children were begging 
for promises of a Nature School for them next 


year, 
A Frew SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


A few of the yutlines of some of the excur- 


sions will show how these were conducted: 
June 26th, 2:30 p. m.-5:00 p. m. 
“A Jour Stupy Ponp LiFe” 


Objectives 
To let children play in pond water 
To lead them to discover what animals lived 
in the pond 

To build foundation for further lessons 


Journey 


To the farm owned by the parents of Betty 
and Nelson Scales, a distance of three miles 
( Youngest ldren were carried by auto) 
Equipment 
Long handled dippers—strainers—pails 
Story 
The pond a nat home for living things 
Activity 
Catching of s1 ater life and observing 


Game with fl 

Discoveries 
Tadpoles 
Snails 


Water Nympl everal species ) 
Some water 1 hs fed upon other animals 
(Conclusi 
Worms 
Results 
Children returned tired but happy. Each car- 


ried hom« treasures found in the pond 


determined to establish a suitable home for 
each. 
Older boys so ter this excursion established 
a balanced aquarium. 
Gleanings from children’s remarks: 


’ 


“May we do thi ain some day?’ 

“What will this tadpole eat 

“The water n He has killed my 
tadpole.” 

“T want no bad people in mine.” 

“Can we build a real aquarium some day ?” 

“T shall catch fishes for my water home.” 

“Will the nymphs kill fishes too?” 





IN CHARACTER 


An Investment in 


Character * 


A news article records the fact that, today, the 
Port Chester Recreation Commission is reviewing 
the work done under its supervision during the 
past three years, for the purpose of the more in- 
telligently planning the village’s future recreation 
program. The time has come, it seems, when the 
machinery which functions under the Commis- 
sion’s auspices must be enlarged to meet a ser- 
vice demand which has grown with almost startl- 
ing rapidity during the three-year period just 
elapsed and which promises to grow even more 
rapidly in the near future. 

We do not know what the Commission is going 
to advocate—how extensive or how modest its 
designs may be. Of one thing there is definite 
knowledge, however—properly organized, pro- 
fessionally supervised recreation has been worth 
every penny of the meagre sums it has cost the 
Village of Port Chester thus far. And that, it 
would seem, is a pretty substantial foundation for 
the Recreation Commission to build its future 
program upon. 

There are many who remember the simple basis 
upon which the Commission began its work a 
number of years ago. Yet even that was pretty 
generally regarded as an extravagance. ‘Those 
who understood the import of the work and its 
potentialities were few indeed. However, as 
time has passed there has been a growing famili- 
arity with the Commission’s endeavors, a grow- 
ing appreciation of them and a proportionately 
growing demand for them. Now supervised rec- 
It has 
come to be regarded as a highly valuable and in- 


reation has come to stay in Port Chester. 


dispensable function of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

The handful of young people affected by the 
winter activities sponsored by the Commission 
has steadily expanded until hundreds and hun- 
dreds of adults as well as adolescents have felt 
and profited from this useful, wholesome influ- 
ence. The tiny group of children, who literally 
had to be induced to play in the first Summer play- 
ground has grown until, during the past Summer 
the participants in the playground pastimes num- 
bered thousands and there was a competitive 
clamoring for “membership” buttons. Carefully 


*An unsolicited leading editorial in the Port Chester Daily Item. 























The Director’s Responsibility 


SAFETY 


The safety of the children on the playground is the director’s 
responsibility. With this responsibility goes the right to insist 
upon the very best in equipment; equipment with the safety 
factor assured. 





Every piece of Medart Playground Equipment is tested to 
withstand a far greater load than it will ever be called upon 
to carry. Every piece of Medart Playground Equipment is 
provided with safety features gleaned from a fifty-five year 
manufacturing experience. Safety demands the selection of 
the very best playground equipment. Send for the 


Medart Playground Equipment Catalog 


Illustrating and describing the very newest 
equipment with added safety features. A copy 
sent on request. 


AMEDART JUNIOR LINE 
for the Home Playground 


A substantial attractive line of 
equipment for the home play- 
ground, lower in price than the 
regular playground line. A catalog 


\ sent on request. f 

















Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3544 DeKalb Street, Saint Louis 
Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 














DIAMOND Pitching Horseshoes 


Up-to-date—fit requirements of the National 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association. Made regular 
or dead falling type—straight or curved toe calk. 
Also model for ladies and children. Stakes, 
carrying cases, booklets and percentage charts 


among Diamond accessories. 
Write today for FREE booklets. 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. 
4610 Grand Ave. Duluth, Minn. 














___(HicacoNormarScHoor_—_ 
itm Ff Physical Fducation 4. 


Trains young women for responsible positions as Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Danoing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors Two and three year accredited Normal 
Courses. Constant demand for graduates. 

All branches under faculty of trained specialists. Graduates 
from accredited High Schools admitted without examination. 
Complete modern equipment and fine dormitories. 

Write for catalog and book of views. Mid-year term, Feb. 4. Address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 519, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, i- 














DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
.59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























DANCES wm: 


Thousands of teachers use 
the material in our books 


64-page illustrated catalogue with Table of 
Contents of books sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 West 44th Street New York 

















(Continued from page 594) 
kept figures show that, during the season of 1927, 
the several playgrounds had a registration in ex- 
cess of 2,000 and the aggregate attendance was 
more than 20,000. 

Yet these playground statistics reveal but a 
single phase of the work of that versatile institu- 
tion, “the Recreation Office.” School groups, 
clubs, sororities, fraternal bodies, baseball teams, 
soccer teams, basketball teams, football teams, 
church auxiliaries, civic organizations and many 
others have depended upon the Recreation director 
and her facilities for advice and actual assistance 
of many varieties. And every request has been 
answered, every need supplied. Its real useful- 
ness has justified its existence and the small price 
therefor, as an army of appreciative citizens is 
prepared to testify. 

But the “recreation work” is still far from com- 
pletely covering its field. Indeed, lack of facilities 
and the definite physical limitations of a single 
field worker have prevented it from tackling, thus 
far, a vital work—that of bringing wholesome rec- 
reational activities to hundreds and hundreds of 
boys and young men. These constitute a class 
which can be reached in no other way; which has 
not been and will not be reached by religious and 
other welfare bodies whose designs the youth is 
quick to regard as selfishly paternalistic. 
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LEISURE REVOLUTION 


These boys need and deserve a wholesome, 
constructive leadership which they may accept 
without sacrificing what they regard as their free- 
dom and self-respect. And to such a leadership 
they will be quick to respond, for neither their 
standard of intelligence nor of manhood is low. 
They will be found willing to adopt the right sort 
of ideals if those ideals are brought to them on 
a clean-cut, unpatronizing basis. They will join 
and they will zealously support boys’ clubs and 
young men’s clubs which they know are for them 
alone. 

And such clubs, if sponsored by a governmental 
organization such as the Recreation Commission, 
are certain to awaken in the boys and young men 
a new understanding of and respect for govern- 
ment. They will understand that the government 
is made by them as well as for them and an in- 
stinctive pride in their own handiwork will serve 
to help make better citizens of them. 

Nor will work of this type be purely a “Port 
Chester experiment.” It has been done with sub- 
stantial and lasting success in many other towns 
and cities, none of which has needed it more, how- 
ever, than does Port Chester. And the cost here, 
just as it has proven to be in other places, will be 
an investment rather than an expense. 

It appears, therefore, that despite all it has 
accomplished, the community service of the Rec- 
reation Commission has only begun. Properly, 
therefore, it is revamping its organization now in 
order to achieve a larger usefulness in the near 
future. 





Leisure Revolution 


The industrial revolution nearly everyone is 
familiar with. We have not yet thought so much 
about the leisure revolution which has taken place 
even more recently. 

It is not so long ago that a very large number 
of men were working twelve hours a day and 
even more than twelve hours a day. Now the 
eight hour day is generally accepted and there is 
considerable talk from the point of view of con- 
sumption and increasing business and prosperity, 
of the desirability of creating a six hour day. 

All this is as great a revolution for people’s 
lives as the industrial revolution was for people’s 
work. A challenge has been presented to civiliza- 
tion and the future depends in considerable meas- 
ure on the way we meet this challenge. 
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Junglegym No. 2 


The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


Here is a play apparatus that is the best and safest 
yet developed for children. 


Combining as it does, its ability to keep from 1 to 
100 children happy and amused as well as its abso- 
lute safety due to the fact that many of the hori- 
zontal bars are always within reach of the hands 
and feet, it is no small wonder that it has met with 
such universal approval by expert play leaders 


and physical educators. 


Standardize on this for playground equipment. It 
will justify your strongest endorsement. 


ee ee $250 


And for the Smaller Tots 
from 3 to 8, the 


Junglegym Jr. 


Embodying all the good fea- 
tures of its big brother, but built 
especially for the smaller young- 
sters. 





Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 
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4-THE KARYMOR IS THE OVER- 

LEAK PROOF OIL CHAMBER HEAD RIGID SUSPENSION TYPE - 
2-CAGE TYPE ROLLER BEARINGS IT DOES NOT SWING SIDEWAYS 
3-MAIN T BAR SUPPORTING ARMS 2 | OR UP AND DOWN-THE SEATS 
OVER 5 FEET ABOVE GROUND. | ¥| ARE 20 INCHES ABOVE GROUND 
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No. 1,667,163 2 
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S. Patent Office 
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Play the Karymor Way 


Ten fascinating games. Children laughing and 


shouting every minute of play time. A muscle 
builder, too—seven different muscle building ex- 
ercises. 
\ copyrighted rule book of Karymor Games and 
Exercises free with each machine. 
MODEI DIAMETER CAPACITY 

DeLuxe 16 feet 1 to 50......$280 

Standard te ere $186 

Junior 10 feet 1 to 20......$125 


Prices are Net—F. O. B. Pueblo 


R. F. Lamar & Company 


Manufacturers of Playground Apparatus 


450 Thatcher Bldg. Pueblo, Colo. 


Write Today for Special Examination Offer 
Special Use tl n to find out how you can use a 
H Karyt lays on your own playground without 
15-day making wu vance payment 
Trial Nan Nisebewihetaataainen’ 
Off 4 } . . ee ee 
Offer 
Cit 0 Pe ee a 











m m@ & The Karymor HEHE 
Trade Mark Reg. U 


S. Patent O fice 
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REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


NATURAL DANcE Stupies. By Helen Norman Smith 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
City. Price, $2.00 

Miss Smith has suggested in this compilation simple 
dance studies which are classified into free rhythms, dra- 
matic rhythms and dance studies. The studies are in- 
tended for the use of junior and senior high school 
students and for Freshman and Sophomore students in 
universities and colleges where there is a need for mate- 
rial that is usable in larges classes and which will be 
active and absorbing, The book contains music for the 
dances, much of which has been arranged by Miss Smith, 


3ASKET BALL FoR WoMEN. By Alice W. Frymir, B.S. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
City. Price, $2.00 

The purpose of Miss Frymir is not only to present 
the fundamental and advanced technique of basket ball 
for women, but to try to throw light on all points rela- 
tive to the game in which there has been misunderstand- 
ing and controversy. With this in mind she has discussed 
the history and development of the game, the physical 
and social ideals of the coach, courts, equipment and cos- 
tume, fundamentals, offensive and defensive playing, 
fundamental achievement tests, technique, positions, the 
player and officials. There are chapters on healthful 
living and competition. Fifty illustrations of positions 
and shots are shown. 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL or PuysicaL Epucation. By 
Henry Panzer. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. Price, $2.00 

This book is an outline of general gymnastics for boys. 

There are in the book a few pages in which listings are 

given of suitable games for physical education activities 

but in general, the material consists of gymnastic, acro- 
batic and apparatus work carefully arranged for different 
age groups and classified as to the physiological effects. 

There is also an excellent chapter on swimming. 


PREVENTIVE AND Corrective PuystcaAL Epucation. By 
Geo. T. Stafford. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
New York. Price, $3.00 

Prof. Stafford has prepared from his own experience 

as Head of the Department of Corrective and Remedial 
Physical Education at the University of Illinois, this ex- 
cellent manual, the purpose of which is adequately indi- 
cated by the title. After introductory chapters on physio- 
therapy and on the pedagogy of physical education, the 
book contains chapters on the Fundamental Physiology 
of Exercise, Body Mechanics, The Treatment of Faulty 
30dy Mechanics, The Feet, Heart Disturbances, Malnu- 
trition, Constipation and Visceroptosis, Athletic Injuries 
and others on less general physical disturbances subject 
to relief or cure by physio-therapy. The material is 
theoretically sound and soundly practical. 


OFFICIAL FrELp Hockey Gutpe, 1928. Spalding’s Athletic 
Library, No. 38r. Published by the American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York. 
Price, $.25 

The new edition of the Field Hockey Guide, the official 
publication of the United States Field Hockey Associa- 
tion and the American Physical Education Association, 
contains detachable official playing rules, diagrams of 
hockey fields, information regarding plays, and much ad- 
ditional data officials and players will wish to have. 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMATEUR ATHLETES OF AMERICA. Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library, No. 45R. Published by the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York. Price $.25 

The constitution of the Intercollegiate Association of 
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Amateur Athletes, rules for track and field events, 


i 
records, championships and similar data will be found i" 
a COSTUMES | 
Va 
How vo Spin A Rore. By Bernard S. Mason. Price, $.75 ‘ if 
The purpose of this attractive booklet is to present Masks and Accessories i 
| . . aw “es . « . ; [ 
roping as play. It has made a serious attempt to bring i 
the joy and romance of rope spinning and lariat throwing Bveryshing | Necessary i 
within the range and capacity of the average boy and girl f 
| and to point out the play possibilities involved in the vari- Plays, Pageants, Masques, etc. l. 
ous uses of the lariat.” There are many illustrations Special Low Prices to Recreation Associations iy 

| showing how rope spinning is done. Sale and Rental 


Copies may be secured from the author, Ohio State 
| Haiversity, Celeste Ohio. VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 


Ss 








THe Cuitp GuIpANcCE CLINIC AND THE COMMUNITY. Theatrical Costumers , 
| aig of Publications. Commonwealth Fund, New 12th & Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
ore uty ‘ ‘ . ‘ Send for complete catalo ig 
This pamphlet contains a group of papers written from . F 
the viewpoint of a clinic, the juvenile court, the school, \ 

the child welfare agency and the parent. [nn Pesrtete Plays for the Holidays a 
COLLEGE AND UNIveRSITy EXTENSION HELPS IN ADULT | AT THE SIGN OF THE BOAR’S HEAD iy 
Epucation. By L. R. Alderman. Bulletin, 1928, A cee ee See Sathdey plies 
No. 3. Published by Bureau of Education, Govern- tg. - Ber igg  Aae a 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 10c ~ pore g sag ¥ = yer = y 
This pamphlet tells at which colleges and universities — jag: Mn sonaniee..: eter sO ‘H 
adult education helps may be secured and the nature of mi 
the assistance. In addition, information is given regard- | yt pagel CLASS PLAYS | 
ing public information and package library service, home con holiday ee eee $iso i 
reading classes and class work outside of institutions. THE THIRTEEN COLONIES it 
Other subjects regarding which facts are given include The ewth of the colonial pictures f 


| public lectures and lyceums, visual instruction, institutes, ance and pantomime.. .50 4 

conferences and short courses, parent-teacher associations 1 N = CS a » 

( or other club service, community drama service, commu- Civil War days pictured for i 

nity centers and community service and radio instruction. Lincoln’s Birthday.. .50 i 

) 1928-29. Swaldine’s Att THE WOMANS PRESS i 
()FFICIAI »ASKETBAL ,UIDE 25-Z2Y. opaiding s Ath- } 600 Lexi 

ee ; - exington Ave. New York i 

letic Library, No. 700 X. Published by the Amer- & | 

ican Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, — —————_—________ : 

New York City Price, $.35 i 

Here are to be found the official rules, codified and #4 

idopted by the Joint Committee, representing the Ama- 























teur Athletic Union, the National Collegiate Athletic Information on 

Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. r a E q 

| Most scientific, sanitary ‘i 

PHysIcAL Epucation ACcTivitiEs FoR HicH ScHooL # 

' Girts. By the Staff of the Department of Physical sie q 

| *ducatio uhliche ; — © ke = 8 a i ° ° 4 

“ ogg ong 7 Lea & Febiger, Philadel Construction and Operation i 

ie] ‘idl ca I ses te 7 SiC2 - ~ io > 7 ii 

A helpfu contribution to the field of physical educati n of Swimming Pools 

activities for girls has been made through this book pre- 

pared by the staff of the Department of Physical Edu- iY 

cation for Women, University of Michigan. The first Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools | 

| chapter deals with problems of organization and admin- ee ¥ 

istration which departments of physical education have to _ , , ' 4 

meet. Then follow chapters on Examinations, Individual Special articles, advertisements ex- ; 
Gymnastic s Restri ted Activities, Tests, Marching and ploiting New Equipment, Amuse- 

Gymnastic Activities, Games, Tournaments and Mects, 7 

Rhythmical Activities, Tumbling and Stunts, Swimming, ment Devices for all types of pools. 

| Canoeing, Tennis, Golf, Archery, After-school Activities, bi 

and Special Days and Il’ecks. Recreation workers as well g 

as physical directors will find in this book a wealth of Send 20 cents for ; 

| suggestions for their program. sample copy i 

THe WHote Cup. By Ellen C, Lombard. Bureau of ‘ 

Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- a p . } 

ington, D. C h d | g i 

This reading course has been prepared for the purpose eac an 00 a azine v 

of bringing to the attention of parents and others con- Beautifully Illustrated — Only National , 

| cerned with the education of young children a few books Publication Covering This Field . 

which present different viewpoints on some aspects of 


child life. Five books are suggested for study, each of —-- 
which is followed by a list of questions on the contents 


of the volume. A supplementary reading list is suggested. Beach and Pool Magazine, 
Guipe To PuBiic RECREATION IN New York City. Com- 2243 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, "ll. 
piled by Charles J. Storey and Helen Van Der Pyl. 
Published by The City Recreation Committee, 151 











Fifth Avenue, New York City. $.50 
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Have You These 
Publications? 


PARKS—A Manual of Munici- 
pal and County Parks, with a 
foreword by President Coolidge. 


This manual, the result of a nation- 
wide study iunicipal and county parks 
conducted by the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America in coopera- 


tion with the American Institute of Park 
Executives and the National Conference 


of Outdoor Recreation, records park ex- 


periences al levelopments in nearly 
2.000 communities. Definite information 
is given on park planning and administra- 
tion and thi construction and or- 
ganization of park and recreation areas. 
Nearly 400 plans and _ illustrations are 
included in this manual which is published 


in two volumes ot approximately 600 


1 
pages eacl 


rice. $20.00 


PLAY AREAS 
and Equipment. 


Their Design 


worker or official can 


No recrt 


afford to be without this book in which 


ht together the most prac- 
ivailable on the layout 


has been broug 
tical information 
and equipment 

fields, neighborhood playfields, and areas 


playgrounds, athletic 


ports of all kinds. 


j 


for games an 


Chapter | / Factor I] Common 
Types of P 1 Appara Ill. Pools, 
Structures, Equipment and Su IV. Areas 
for Games ! \ The Children’s 
Playground é Veighborhood Play 
field. VII etic lield. VII. Beau 
tification of IX. The Winter Use 
of Play A) becifications for Home 
Made Appa popendix (1) The Engineer’s 
Problem m tl ict1o» f a Modern Ten- 
Acre Plavfiel Bibli uphy 

There are 120 illustrations, including 
plans, diagra nd photographs. 

$2.50 




















LOARD 


Included in this important listing are all municipal 
recreation facilities and the principal privately organized 
recreation facilities of a public nature. There is also a 
scc ion on the principal commercial facilities for active 
recreation. Recreation directors of New York City, set- 
tlement workers, club leaders and all associated with ae- 
tivities for young people will find this booklet invaluable. 


BUILDING CHARACTER. The Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education. Published by 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $2.00 

Comprising as it does the proceedings of the Mid-West 

Conference on Parent Education, held in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, this book gives a comprehensive analysis of 
the field of character and development. Physical health, 
emotional balance, intellectual alertness and responsiye- 
ness, and the spiritual point of view are the four main 
goals discussed by various authorities in the field. Every 
factor contributing to the development of character which 
will promote a better understanding and a wiser guidance 
of childhood is taken into consideration. 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCCER GUIDE 1928-29.  Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library, No. 108 R. Published by the 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York City Price, $.25 

The progress of collegiate and scholastic soccer is re- 
viewed in this booklet, which also contains the constitu- 
tion of the Intercollegiate Soccer Football \ssociation 
and the laws of the game 


Fitm Listr—National Health Council. Prepared and 
printed by the Welfare Division Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

The films suggested have been listed according to sub 
ject matter and headings have been chosen on the basis 
of their practicality for film users. The number of films, 
the date of production, the producer, when furnished, and 
the distributors are listed for each film. 


Officers and Directors of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 


OFFICERS 
Joserpu Ler, President 
Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 
Joun G. Wrnanr, Second Vice-President 
Ropert GARRETT, Third Vice-President 
; 


Gustavus T. Kirpy, Treasurer 
Howarp S. Bravcues Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
Mrs. Epwarp W sipDDLI 


Carlisle, Pa 
Witvtiam Burtrerwort l Ill 
CLARENCE M. Crark, 
Mrs. Artuur G. CuMMER lacksonville, | 
I rruBEE Davison, Locust Valley, I c 
Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. | 
Joun H. Finrey, New York, N. 

HuGn Frayne, New York, N. \ 

Ropert Garrett, Baltimore, Md 

( M. GoetHue, Sacramento, Calif 

Mrs. Cuartes A. Goopwin, Hartford, Com 
Hon. Austin E. Grirritus, Seattle, Wash 
WittiamM Harte Harkness, New York N. Y. 
Cirartes Haypen, New York, N. ¥ 

Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs FRANCIS DELACY Hyprt Pla nfield, N | 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives, Portland, Me 
Gustavus T. Kirspy, New York, N. ¥ 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind 

Mrs. CHarLes D. LANIER, (ireenw Com 
Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

JosepuH Ler, Boston, Mass 

Epwarp E. Loomis, New Yo.k, N. ¥ 

Dr. J. WH. McCurt Springtice Ma 

Orro T. Matrery, Philadelphia, Pa 
Water A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Hon. Cart E. Mittiken, Augusta, Me 


ithe 


Ot * 
Philade Iphia, Pa 


Miss Extiten Scripps, La] Cali 

Mrs. Howarp H. Spautpine, Jt Chicago, Ill 
Harotp H. Swirt, Chicago, Ill 

FREDERICK S. Titswortt New York N. ¥ 
Mrs. JAMES W. WapswortH, Washington, D. ¢ 


.« Wasi, New York, N. } 


FREDERICK M. Warsurc, New York, N. ¥ 
( S. Weston, Scranton, Pa 

Hon. Joun G. Wrinant, Concord, N. H 
Mrs. Witttam H. Woopin, Plainfield, N. J 
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More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets—give 

them good playgrounds with plenty 
of fun-making, muscle building, health de- 
veloping equipment—and yours will be a 
town where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Appar- 
atus has been recognized as the standard 
of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every 
element of safety human ingenuity can de- 


vise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities—the country 
over which have equipped their parks and 
playgrounds with Everwear Equipment 
have found it superior. Also more econom- 
ical, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives complete in- 
formation. Lists 161 different models and 
sizes of apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 
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Straight Slide Swings 


and 157 other types and sizes 
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